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RGVEDIC SIMILES 

I. SIMILES OE THE VAMADEVAS (R. V. MANDALA IV.) 

{Translated into English and annotated) 

By H. D. Velankab. 

Intboductioh. 

1. In the following article, I propose to examine the similes 
of the Vamadevas from a rhetorical point of view. My idea in doing 
it is to see if it is possible to go nearer to the true meaning of the 
Rgvedic stanzas by approaching them through their rhetorical 
side. I am aware that in doing so, we cannot afford to neglect the 
earlier methods of Rgvedic interpretation, i.e. (1) the Traditional 
one which is based on the assumption that the main purpose of the 
Rgveda is usefulness at sacrifices and (2) the Linguistic one which 
proposes to take into account only the language of the hymns 
clarified with the help of philological and mythological comparisons 
with other Indo-European Literatures. Both these methods, 
whether employed singly or conjointly, however, seem to me to 
neglect an important factor which must have worked in the composi- 
tion of the Rgvedic hymns. It is something different from the 
PURPOSE for which they were composed and also different from 
the mere: LANGUAGE which was necessary for conveying the ideas 
in the poet’s mind. Both these are ohjective factors and certainly 
cannot be neglected. But equally , important is also the COMPOSI- 
TIONAL ART which the poet has hrought to bear, upon his work. 
The poet’s MODE of expressing a particular idea must also be un- 
derstood before the real meaning of his words is rightly compre- 
hended. The ideas at the back of the poet’s mind can be clear to 
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us only by the coinMned study of his prupose, language, and poetic 
art. 

2, The art: of a poet is both conscious and unconscious. We 
must study both; but it is easier, to study the former and there I 
propose to mahe a beginning. That the Rgvedic poets were cons- 
cious of their art is I think sufficiently demonstrable. I shall cpote 
only one importaiit passage, and it is RV. VII. 32. 13ab (Maiitraih 
akharvani sudhitaih supe^asam dadhata yajhiyesu a). It requires 
a iijnmi to be not too short, well arranged (probably metrical 
accuracy is meant) and weH decorated (evidently figures of speech 
are intended). The usual adjective of a hymn, i.e. fiava or namjas 
is also significant and indicates beyond doubt the poet’s desire to 
show his individual skill in his art. 

3. The most important part of the conscious art of the Rgvedic 
poets is the use of figures of speech. The earliest and most pro- 
iiiiiieiit among these are naturally the Upama, the Utpreksa, the 
Rupaka, and the Atisayokti. The ^abdalamkaras of an intricate 
nature are on the whole rare in the Rvgeda. But words are put 
to use in various w^^ays for producing resonance and other kinds of 
sound effect and there can be no doubt that this ivas intentionally 
done. Thus we find (1) repetition^ of a noun, an adjective or a verb 

* 1 . 1 ; L 7 ; lj%: 1. 7 ; 

3. 4 ; 3. 14 ; 3. 

16; 5. 9 ; ^ 11 . 5 ; srarft irat 12 . 6 ; 

^ 15. 1 ; 17. 8 ; 17. 16 ; 

f^?fr f^crjPT: 17. 17 ; fecFiTf 19. 10 ; 5n?r?n5Tw 

c 

22. 8 ; ?rifir 22. 9 ; ?ri%¥5T: 23. 6 ; 

23, 7 ; ^nrr 23. 7 ; ^ 5 ^ ’m 23. 9 ; 24. 

7 ; W 25. 4 ; J^T:; ^¥3T: 26. 4 ; 

?jj[j apj?:: 26. 7 ; 27. 4 ; 32. 1 ; 

32. 2 ; ?ft3?Rr glffTT: 32. 14 ; sft 32. 20 ; 

^ fif^cPi 37. 5 ; it 3^^ 38. 7 ; 41. 3 ; 

If??!! 41. 11 ; 42. 1 ; 42. 4 ; 

?Tsfr JTTs^ JT! 43. 5 ; 44. 4 ; #1^! 

49. 3 ; 51. 4 ; sri: IW: 61. 6 ; OTrff: ?!fRr 

51. 8 ; ?pT?rr ^trr^: 61. 9 ; w^r 54. 5 ; ?!#?!: ?Tgr?r: 54. 
6 ; ’qT?t 55. 5 ; 56. 2 ; srfir smfT: 

58. 9. 
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mtb. different forms in succession ; (2) employment ^ of words with 
similar endings; (B) employment ^ of words with similar resonant 
begiiinings; (4) promiscuous ® repetition of syllables ; (5) repetition 
of a word at the beginning of each line or even in the middle of 
it for the sake of emphasis; (6) repetition^ of the same word at 

1 6. 9; 4. 10; ; 

40. 2 ; srs^rr sr^^r; 40. 

6 ; 41. 4. 

^ 2. 17 ; =Erre 2. 19 ; g||OT: 

4. 10 ; 3Tf^r 4. 12 ; g'TOvrRfqftrac 5. 1 ; 

Spq^T: 6. 3 ; 3TT% ST|;; 1 1 . 6 ; 13. 

2 ; 3Ti^q^: 13. 5 ; ifqr 16. 1 ; 17. 

3; t^Eoff 18. 11; qqqw 21. 8; w 

22. 9 ; !•&% iriTrr 23. 7 ; #5!r 

24. 9 ; 26. 6 ; 3Tf^l|?rftoTra: 28. 1 ; 

qxT3T: 30. 7 ; ?rc5rci: 31.2; 55rqqr: ^qg-; 

33. 8 ; ^ "qqt 36. 4 ; q?sqTq #1: g^: 

gqqqr 41. 3 ; 5^^ 51. 1 ; qg^ q ;t=q^’5t qf^s^rq: 55. 6 ; 

qrqqi^^q qM 58. 6. 

® q 2. 13 ab ; q 7. 8 cd ; q and q 10. 8 od ; q 13. 4 ; 

25. 2b; 30. 2b; 36. 5 cd; q 43. 7b; q 58. 7 ab ; and 
q 58. 11 d. 

4 qjqr 3. 4 ; qr: 3. 5-7 ; 25. 1-3 ; 43. 1-2 ; qr 3. 12 ; 
srwrqj 9. 7; wn 11. 3-4; arqrq 22. 10; ^qqr 23. 8-10; 
3Tlf^q^ 24. 5 ; ^25.8; ^q: 25. 5 ; q 25. 6 ; STf 26. 1-2 ; 
q-R%: 30. 1 ; qiq 30. 24 ; STqqq 31. 10 ; 32. 20 ; 

q?qqcq 33. 4; q^r; 34. 7-8; % 34. 9; q 34. 11 ; qsrr 
35. 5 ; fS 36. 9 ; q: 37. 6 ; qf 45. 3 ; qq 52. 3 ; 

53. 5 ; fir (prepo.) 55. 2 ; qgqq: 57. 3. 

^ 8. T-8; 23. 3-5 ; q#q 3. 9-11; q: 8. 2-4 ; 

9. 2.3 ; %f% 9. 5-6 ; w 1-2; q^r 30. 4-6; qq 30. 
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the beginning of two or more consecutive stanzas; (7) repetition ^ of 
a group of words from the preceding in the following stanza; (8) 
employment ^ of words implying a sharp contrast and (9) abundant 
use of purely expletive particles® for syntactical ornamentation. 
Compare also the employment of different expressions to convey 
the same idea^ at 17.2. The ^lesa, both of ^abda and Artlia, is 
generally rare. The latter perhaps may be found employed in a 
restricted sphere; e.g. in maintaining an artificial^ concord between 
the Upameya and the Upamana. But this cannot be regarded as 
very intentional. I mean that it is not primarily employed by the 
poet for the sake of its own beauty, but it is evidently forced upon 
Mm by the consideration of maintaining the concord. On the other 
hand, the Slesa of Sabda, where a common word is used in two 
entirely disconnected senses, is I believe entirely absent in Rgvedic 
poetry.^ 


12-18; 38. 5-9; 40. 3-4; 3T-<?r 2. 14-16; 22. 6-6; 

3mR: 31. 10-12; 31. 14-15; ari 42. 2-4; 41. 

1-5. 

^ 7. 7-8; 7. 9-10; 10. 1-2; 

3Tf5^srr ^ 17. 6-7 ; 24. 4-5 ; 26. 6-7 ; 

^ 32. 3-4. Also cf. 42. 1-2 ; 48. 1-4. 

® arrJJT-’Tfj 3. 9b; ^®Tr-WciT 3. 9c; 6. 

6b ; giir ^cTW: 19. 7 ab ; 

19. 7 cd; 20. 6 

(See Xos. 10, 68, 69} ; §5%:- 3fgE%: 25. 6 ; q^-ar^-rrs^T- 
sTTs^r: ; ; ^q-^cr:- 25. 8. 

S gee Index of the Padas; thus the following are used by the 
Tamadevas , 

9TW (20 times) ; ^ (69 times) ; ^ (33 times) ; 4 (only 
once); ^ (8 times); s (13 times); w (14 times); feq' 
(4 times) ; ^ (24 times) and % (33 times). 

4= Compare Bergaigne, Syntax'’ of- ■ Vedic Comparisons, translated 
into English by A. Venkatasnbbiah in Annals .B.C.R.!., VoL 10 (34-35), 
p. 242ff. .. 

s Compare however my note on Ho., 39 below. 
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4. Among the four Artlialamkaras mentioned above, Rupaka^ 
and Ati^ayokti ^ generally occur in the limited sphere of the epithets 
of a deity; see notes on Nos. 8 and 20. Utpreksa was no doubt 
known to the Rgvedic poets, but it is often very difficult to distin- 
gnish it from Upama. The occurrence of Im after words like 
adhi (VII. 7. 14), api (VIL 18. 6), iha (I. 37. 3), Uta (I. 173. 3), or 
yaihd (X. 86. 7), or after (the only) verbal forms like gdtuyanti 
(I, 169. 5), and vdsayasl (VII. 37. 6) leaves no doubt that Iva was 
sometimes used to express a Sambhavana. In cases where Iva or 
Na occur after an inflected noun or adjective, it is the poet’s inten- 
tion alone indicated by the general context or by words like \/ man 
or Y has, which shows whether a simile or an Utpreksa is meant. 
Generally, however, it is advisable to look for an Utpreksa only when 
Upama is rendered impossible.^ 

5. The Vedic Upama is usually a simple affair. It has its four 
parts, i.e. the Upameya, the Upamana, the particle of comparison 
and the Common term or the words expressive of the common proper- 
ty. AU the four are generally expressed by the poet, but examples 
of a Luptopama where the common term is dropped are some- 
times found; cf. Nos. 51, 80, 87, and 136. On the other hand, 
instances of a compound Upama, which is an Upama with one 
principal and one or more subsidiary Upamanas, where one of the 
Upameyas or the Upamanas is dropped, are more numerous. I 
have given the name 'Ekadesavivartini Sahga’ to such Upamas 
and have collected them under a separate group; cf. Nos. 28-41. 
I have also separately noticed an interesting variety of a simple 
Upama, which contains a qualified Upamana; cf. Nos. 42-91. In 
these, the attributives of the Upamana belong exclusively to it 

^ Cf. iwr srflr: 3. 10; 5. 3, etc; 12. 5; 

16. 3, etc ; cHf,; 10. 6 ; qr# srfjr: 15. 1 ; 

5TR — %RT ^nr (but is it not Lee. ? Cf. AV. VII. 
29. 2d). 

^ srt (^f^) 1. 9; (%3r:) 2. 19; 

5. 7 ; f|: w ( 3Tf®5r: ) G. 
8; BTtr (arfjr:) 7. II d; ^4 (d)4) 16. 20; 

18. 10; (^4) 18. 10; 18. 11; 

( ariT: Cf. No. 36) 19. 5 ; ) 

19. 7 ; {m Cf. No. 20) 20. 6; 3T?[JTT4 (^) 22. 1, etc. 
IWW w: ( ) 58. 5-6. 

3 Be© for example Nos. 71, 93, 103, 107, 100 'and 117. 
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aaicl tlie ITpameya lias notlimg correspondmg to the same. This 
attributive has generally the form, of an adjective in the same case 
with the Upamana and produces a sort of music with the particle 
of comparison standing between the Upamana and this adjective. 
It may indeed come either before or after the Upamana. It will 
be seen that in the Yedic Upamas only particles like Na, Iva, and 
Yaiihd (only oiie-e in Mandala IV, i.e. 12. 6) are used to express simi- 
larity. Adjectives like tiilya, Sadrm^ etc. either separately or in a 
compouTid with the Upamana, the Upameya or both are not yet 
employed. Thus we have no Arthi Upamas in the Rgveda, at least 
ill ill© lYth Mandala. Of the Samasagas, we have only the doubtful 
variety where imt is used and is compounded with the Upamana, 
or its adjective (cf. Nos. 85, 87, 88), or a word connected with it 
(cf. No. 92). Similarly the TadMtaga is very rare; I have noticed 
only a fe w examples in the IVth Manchaia. The woixl Manus vat 
is used t'wice, but in the foimaer case (IV. 34. 3) it is Sratiti, 'while 
in the lattfdr (IV. 37, 3) it is ArthL Nrva-t also occurs tvd.ee: IV. 22. 
4 and 55. 4. ' The first is Arthi Upa'ma. 

6. As regaixls the SYNTAX of the Vedio Upamas, the follow- 
ing points deserve notice: — (1) the concord between the Up<imana 
and the Upaiiieya; (2) the concord between the Upamana and the 
Upameya on the' one hand and the common term on the other; 
(3) the separateness betaveen the Upamana, the Upameya, and the 
common term ; (4) tlie order of words constituting these three, arid 
lastly (5) the choice of a particle of comparison. All these are 
generafty determined by the expressional convention and con- 
venience of the poet, and only rarely by the consideration of Art. 
It must at the same time be admitted that' the line of demarcation 
between the considerations of convenience and art is only 

The break of convention which we are inclined to ascribe to conve- 
nience, may be really due to the poet’s expressional Art and vice, 
versa. I therefore note below the general convention of the Vama- 
devas as well as its break in respect of these five points mentioned 
above, leaving the reader to judge whether the latter is due to 
convenience or Art,' . 

7. The concord between the Upamana and the Upameya in 
respect of number and gender is only umonsciousli/ maintaiiied (1) 
and hence it is very often broken. The change in the common term 
(2) however is not always necessary even when the number and 
gender of the Upamana are different from those of the Upameya, 
We Ciie of course here concerned %vith the principal Upamana and 
the principal Upameya, because these alone are directly connected 
with the common term. This is usually true of tiiose (principal) 
Upamanas and Upameyas {a) wMch are in the oblique ^ cases, or (5) 
even of those which are in the nominative case and differ only in 
gender but not in number, the common property being expressed 

1 Compare ISTos. 23, 44 , 45 , 40 , 61 , 62 , 65 , 86 , 97 , 108, 113, 128, 140, 
and 145. 
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by a finite verb.i On the other hand, (c) when they are in the nonii- 
iiative case and differ in respect of number and have a finite verb ^ 
for a common term, or {i) when they are in the nominative case, 
differ either in number or in gender or in both and have an adjective ^ 
for a common term, (e) or when the principal upameya is a pronoun ^ 
of the 1st or the 2iid preson, a change becomes necessary and the 
common term agrees as a rule with the Upameya. This is perfectly 
natural since the object of the poet’s description is the Upameya 
alone and the Upamana is introduced only for exalting the 
Upameya. Only in extremely rare cases,, it agrees with the 
Upamana; cf. Nos, 42, 83, and 87 (perhaps also No. 44, if we 
take prthvi as the common term). 

8. The separateness of the Upameya, the Upamana, and the 
common term is generally well maintained in the simple Upamas, 
but their interfusion is sometimes seen owing to metrical or other 
considerations. Thus a -preposition is separated from its verb 
which expresses the common term by the Upameya, the Upamana 
or both; of. Nos. 39; 67; 68; 89; 99 and 130. But sometimes even 
a group of nouns and verbs toegther expressing the common 
property is similarly spHt up to make room for the Upamana 
or the Upameya; cf. No. 110. The cases of such interfusion are, 
however, naturally more numerous in the compound Upamas, 
which contain one principal and one or more subsidiary Upamanas. 
Thus in No. 2, the common term "cakrma’ is emboxed between the 
two Upameyas ‘ vayani ’ and ' tanubhih ’ ; in No. 4, the two Upamanas 
and the common term find themselves between the two Upameyas 
‘ tarn ’ and ' ohaih ’ ; in No. 6, the common term ' sadhan ’ is interposed 
between the two Upameyas Vn^Vand ^vidathani’; in No. 7, the 
subsidiary Upameya ^purah’ is between the two Upamanas ‘atkam’ 
and 'jarima’i in No. 9, both the Upamanas ‘var’ and VatahVare 
between the two Upameyas ^ksama’ and ‘Indrah’; in No. 12, the 
common term and the two Upamanas are between the two Upa- 
meyas 'saktih’ and 'tuvyojasam (putram)’; in No. 17, the common 
term ' sadhryak yanti’ is broken up to make room for the two Upa- 
maiias and one Upameya; in No. 20, the Upamtoas are emboxed 
within the two Upameyas Vajram’ and 'vasuna’,. probably due to 
the employment of another simile ‘sthaviram na’ which also is 
similarly emboxed; in No. 22, the common term 'abhipitve ahnam 
agman’ is split up to make room for the' two Upamanas; in No. 33, 
the common term 'Jutah’ is placed between the two Upamanas 
^ vatah’ and 'abhraih’; lastly, in No. 40, the 'two Upamanas, one 
expressed and the other suggested, find themselves between the two 
Upameyas ' agnily’ and ^dhumam ’ and this is due to the presence of 

, i Compare' Hos., 1,2, 17, 36, '80, 89, 90, 92, 133, .134-.. . 

2 Compare Nos. 43, 83, 99, 143. 

3 Compare Nos. 28, 55, 58, 79, 85, 136. 

i Compare Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16, 18, 10, 21, 25, 26, 57, 106, 
137,andl43. 
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the other siiiiile (i.e. No. 98) which immediately precedes the present 
one. 

9„ The, order in which the chief and the- subsidiary Upamanas 
are stated is guided b,y the order of the chief and subsidiary "Upaiaie- 
yas excepit . where .the metrical or some other considerations decide 
otherwise ; compare for example. Nos. 6, 8, 9, 13, 23, and 39. The 
order of the Upamana and its attributives in a simple Upaina, 
how^ever, does not appear to depend upon that of the Upaineya and 
its attributives. It solely depends upon the expressional conve- 
nience of the poet. But the invertion of the nsiial order of words 
known as Hyperbaton may sometimes be attributed to some psycho- 
logical reason; see below. No. 110. 

10'. More interesting and instructive are, however, the results 
yielded by my researches into the selection of a particle of compari- 
son by .the poet. Very probably, of course, this selection was done 
unconsciously and was generally dictated' by the ease of pronuncia- 
tion and sheer habit. Nevertheless, a few rules of a general applica- 
tion may be deduced from the poets' practice in this matter. They 
are as follows: — ^Mainly, the choice of a particle of comparison is 
governed by the nature of the ending of the Upamana. Thus (I) 
a clear preference for is shown when the Upamana ends {a) 
in AM. of the accusative preceded by a short vowel, i.e. a, i or 
or (b) ill a Visarga ^ also preceded by a short vowel, i.e. a, i or n. 
(II) on the other hand, a preference is shown for Im (a) when it 
ends in a Visarga^ which is preceded by a long vowel, or (6) when it 
ends in d, i, I, 

SIMILES OE THE VlMAHEVAS 
(RV. Mandala IV.) 

The similes are arranged under four groups, the first and the last two of 
which have two sufodh'isioiis each. The -groups are as follows:— "I (u) fully 
expressed compound similes with na: — Nos.- 1-17; (&), fully expressed corn- 
potmd similes with iva: — Nos. 18-27. II Partially expressed eompoimd 
similes with na or iva: Nos. 28-41. ' III (a) Simple similes with a cjualified 
or eompoimd upamana, with na:— Nos. ■.42-83;. (b) s'imple similes' "with a 
qtialified upamana, with wa Nos. .84-93. IV (a) Simplo similes with a 
simple upamana with im: — -Nos. 94-1.28 simple similes with a simplo, 

' Compare Nos, 1, 2, 4, 7, 13, 15, 3.8, 44,- 45, 46, 49, 53., 55, 56, 58, 

59, 60, 62, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 132, 139, 142, and 145.. Exceptions are Nos. 
103, 113, 118, 119, ancn28. 

2 Compare Nos. 3, 6, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 47, 48, 51, 52, 54, 61, 63, 64, 65, .67,; 68, 69, 70, 71, 76, 78, 82, 83, 
129, 131, 133, 134, 136, 137, 143, and 144. ' Exceptions are Nos. 21, 22, 24, 
26 and 123. 

3 Compare Nos. 23, 81, 90, 91, 92, 93.,. 101, 104, 105, 116, 124; excep- 
tions are Nos. 50 and 130. 

4 Compare Nos. 18, 19, 20, 26, 27,:. 40, 84, 86,. 86, 87, 89, 94, 95, 96, 
98, 99, 100, 102, 106, 107, 109, 110, 112,.' 1.14, 115, 117, 120, 121, 122, 125, 
126, 127; oxcep'tions are Nos. 43 and 141. 
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upamana with w-a:— Nos. 129-145. For the relation between the original 
passages and the numbers given to them by us, see Index given at the end. 


GbOUP I. — ^PULLY BXPEESSED COMPOUND SIMILES, 

Under this group, I have put together all Sanga Samastavastuvisaya 
Upamas. Such similes contain one principal and one or more subordinate 
upamanas and upameyas all of which are expressly mentioned by the poet. 
In such similes, one thing with its parts or subsidiaries is compared with 
another with its parts or subsidiaries and though there are thus two or more 
upamanas and upameyas, yet there is only on© common property. These 
similes appear to show a preference for the particle na, except when the other 
i.e. iva is recommended by the ending of the Upamana or by the Metre. The 
particle of comparison, whether na or iva, finds a place between the principal 
and the subordinate upamanas, except where this position is metrically 
impossible, or when the principal upamana consists of two words. In the 
latter case, it is placed between the two words which constitute the 
upamana; cf. Nos. 2, 5, 13 and 34. 


(a) Fully expressed similes witii na. 



IV. 1. 3ab. 


' Oh friend (Agni), follow the friend (Varuna), as the wheel follows 
the swift horse, [and as swift horses follow (riches) fit to be carried 
away in chariots].’ 

In both the similes, ‘ abhy avavrtsva ’ expresses the common property. 
The principal upameya ‘tvam’ and the subsidiary upameya ‘sakhayam’ 
are first compared with ‘cakram and a§um’ and then with ‘ramhya’ and 
‘rathya’ respectively. The words used for the upameyas and the upamanas 
are very suggestive. Thus the word ‘sakha’ in the upameyas suggests 
‘faithfulness and eagerness’ (‘follow Varuna eagerly and faithfully as a friend 
follows a friend.’). Similarly, the upamanas ‘eakram’ and ‘raihhya’ used for 
‘tvaih* suggests ‘faithfulness and absolute dependance’ on the one hand and 
‘eagerness and active following’ on the other. Agni should follow Varuna, 
not merely in the way of ‘a wheel following (even) a swift horse i.e. with 
passive and absolute faithfulness’, but also in the manner of ‘the swift horses 
following the cartful (riches), i.e. with eagerness and of one’s own initiative ’. 
The upamanas ‘a§um ’ and ‘rathya’ used for ‘saldiayam’ suggest, in the same 
manner, ‘the unapproachability and yet covetability ’ of Varuna. Varuna is 
unapproachable like a swift horse, yet he is covetable like the cart-laden 
(riches) of the enemy 

* Rathya. ’ is ‘rathya vasuni’ as in X. 102. lie (esaisya eid rathya Jayema 
— ‘May w© conquer (riches) which are to be eagerly coveted and which are fit 
to he carried away in chariots’.) Raihhya ax© ‘swift horses’ (two), the same 
as ‘Mu’ or ‘raghu’; for the idea of the ‘conquering’ horses running after 
enemy’s riches, cf. IX. 100. 4 (Dhara sutasya dhavati ; Ramhamana-varam 
vajiva sanasih); IV. 5. 13 (vamam accha gamema raghavo na vajam). 

(2) ^5^ f p3IT I 

5[f ?r 3T4gT %: arnworr; ii 

IV. 2. 14. 

" And ob Agni, whatever we do with our hands and feet and bodies 
through devotion to you, as those who prepare a chariot do with the 
work of their arms, '(in/all that), the wise (i.e, the Angirasas) have 
folowed (lit.,, controMed) the' Eta, while , strengthening- it.’ 
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Tho poet/ licro ideritifies the Ahgirasas-.witli himself and bis followers, 
while iii tho next stanza ho reverses the process and ideutldes himself ami his 
folicnvers with, tiie Augirasas. Ho thus requests Agni to note that wl'iatcver 
the Vruiiatlovas <iu to vsorve him is directed by the Ahgirasas t.hcunsolvos: 
Kiipply ‘ tasiiiiii. ’ and ' ..Ahgiraso ’ in d to completet he sense. ‘ Ratluiiii tirarita]! ’ 
is Lbo upa/mihia and ‘bhurijoh apasa’ is the subordinal.o one, corres- 

piHidd’u*; to 've.yafn’ iiud ‘padhhih, hastebiiili, tanubliih’, the pi’ineipa.l and tho 
linat'O !i|ia:meyas resp. ‘Gakrma’ expresses the eoinmon propert-y. 

Tho position of ‘‘N'a’ calls for a remark.' It should have eonio after 
‘krani/a.h' i.ea between tho principal and the subsidiary upanirmas; Init sineo 
■the j'yriiieipal upamana itself consists of two words, tiio ‘Na’ ihids a place 
bot\vef3!i these iwo wor<Is. Also, cf. Nos. 5, 13 and 34. Perhaps, the desire 
to avoid a iiiai-iis (Na> apasa) also must have helped in deciding the position 
of ‘.Na’ ill the present ease. 

(3) 515^ I 


IV. 5. 13b. 


‘Towards whticli riches shall we go as tiie swift horses go towards 
the prize ? ' 


‘Raghavo'’ a,nd Snqarn’ are tho principal and subsidiary iipaniaiias, 
corresponding to ‘vayam’ and ‘vamamh ‘Acche, gamenia’ expresses the 
common property. 


(4) 3TH cTHWi" ^ ^ 5T *55 I 

g afil’: li 


IV. 10. 1. 


.^Let US glorify that (sacrifice) of yours which rests in your heai’t 
like auspicious wisdom with inTooations to you as (we cheer up) 
a horse with encouraging words.’ 

We supply *yagnam’ after ‘tamd in a. ‘A^vam’ and hstoniaih’ are the 
two iipaiiianas corresponding to the 'principal and subsidiary iipameyas ‘ tarn 
(yajham)’ and ‘o'haiid respectively. ‘Edhyama’ expresses the common 
property. For the simile, of. IV. 3.' 12c; VIII. 103. 7a; III. 2. 3d and I. 138. 
2a. Th© constant comparison of Agni with a horse and the very similar 
passage VIII. i03. 7a would have made: Sayana’s coristraetion of tarn as re- 
f©rri.n.g to Agni hiingelf more probable. ' Ilut the comparison of kan ivith 
Bhadraiii kratum in the same stanza renders this impossible. Fox* Agni is 
said to bo possessed of Bhadra kraiu in .the next stanza; hence in tlio present 
st.anza too, the thing that is compared with Hhadra kratu must be anothm* 
thing possessed by Agni and it is the ‘ yajham 

(5) ^rrg ^ ll 

IV. 13. 2ab. 


‘The diyiiie. Savita has Baut aloft' his light as a warrior eager for loot 
does Ms banner after, bra,ndislmg it.’ 

‘Savifca^ and ^bhaatim’, the principal and subsidiary upamoyas are 
respectively compared with ‘gaviso satva and ‘chapsamh ‘Ordhvain 
a§rei’ exp.resBes the common property. Compare remarks under No. (2) 
fox' the position of ‘ na k 

Tho meaning of ‘drapsa’ is doubtful. ' It means ‘banner’ acicording to 
Both and ‘a mass of dust* ace, to Bayana. Should we connect tho word 
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with. * drapi ’ and take it to mean ‘ a shield ’ ? ‘ Bavidhvat ’ would not eertainly 
present a difficulty (brandishing a shield) and I, 64, 2d (‘ Satvano' na drapsino 
ghoravarpasah) where the Mariits are compared ■ with ‘shielded warriors’ in 
respect of a fearful appearance, only favours the rendering, I do not believe 
drapsino is to be construed as the common term as Grass., WB., p. 644 
and Geldner, Trans, p. 76 do. A iSlesa on the word -wa-s probably never 
intended by th© poet; for if we take it as such, it will be a sabdaslesa only 
since there is nothing common to dr apsa> ‘the banner’ and drapsa ‘the drop.’ 
And such a sabdailesa is probably too early for Rgvedio Poetry; yet see below 
No. 39. 

Perhaps ‘ urdlivam ’ is to be construed as an adj . of the upameya and not 
as a part of the common term; cf. IV. 6. 2c; X. 3. 2c; III. 63. 5c (urdlivam 
pajali). In this case, translate: — ‘Savita has put on his uprising light as a 
warrior takes up his shield after brandishing it’. In this latter case, asret 
alone wnjuld be th© common term. 

(6) i 

IV. 16. Sab. 

^ WKen the BuE (India) ro.ay sing after drinldng the poured out juice 
helping the sacred rites as does the poet (Usana or Agni ?) the secret 
formula.’ 

Kavi is probably Agni who is fond of secret fonnuke (Ninya Vacamsi 
cf. IV, 3. 36b); or perhaps Imvi is ‘U.%na’ mentioned in the last stanza i.e. 
rV. .16, 2. I prefer the first. ‘Kavih’ and ‘ninyaro’ are employed as the 
upamanas resp. for the principal and subsidiary upamcyas ‘vrsa’ and ‘ vida- 
thaiii’. 

(7) f^: 5 ^ ^irirT 1 

IV. 16. 13cd. 

‘Yon laid low fifty thousand blacks; yon battered down their forts 
(as easily) as old age (destroys) a garment.’ 

‘Tvam’ and ‘purah’, the principal and the subsidiary upameyas are resp. 
compared with ‘jarima’ and ‘atkam’; ‘vi dardali’ expresses the common 
property. ■ 

The position of ‘purali’, the subsidiary upameya, in the middle of the 
simile (i.e. atkam na jarima) is very interesting. The poet evidently desires 
to emphasize the ilrst part of the simile and wants to convey vividly ‘the 
ease and lightness’ with which Indra carried out his work of destruction. 
He therefore uses the words ‘atkam na purah’ together, and then completes 
his simile by employing an upamana i.e. ‘Jarima’ for ‘Indra’ (or rather 
‘Tvam’). But in addition to tiiis psychological reason, considerations of 
metre (awkward rhytlim and a late csesura) also might have been responsible 
for the position of ‘purah’. 

(8) If ¥115 1 % 1 

IV. 16. 20 ab. 

‘ Thus have we prepared a hymn, as the Bhrgns prepared a chariot 
(i.e. a hymn) for the mighty BuE, Indra.’ 

Older scholars proposed to read ‘Rbhavo’ for ‘Bhrgavo’, but this wmuld 
not mend matters in our passage, since the Rbhus fashioned a chariot for tlio 
Alvina and not for Indra; cf, IV, 36. 1-2. Besides, th© same expression 
occurs again at X. 39. 14b (where indeed the emendation would look tempting) 
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and a similar feat (i.e, that of fashioning a chariot for Indra) is also ascribed 
to Anns at V. 31. 4a as is shown, by Oldenburg, Noten, I. p. 278. I believe, 
in all the three passages including the present one, we have to do with an 
early example of a Vedic aiisayokti (gradually extended from the attributes 
of a deity such as V|*sa or Vrsabha, to other things belonging to it), rather 
than witli an actual fashioning of a chariot by the Bhrgus or the Anus; 
compare the very similar ease of the word niyut, A hymn is often compared 
with a vehicle; here it is identified with it. We may perhaps translate:— 
‘We have prepared a hymn, a chariot, for Indra, etc., like the Bhrgus.’ This 
however, 'would make the upama, a Niranga one. As it is, ‘Vayarii’ and 
‘brahman’ are respectively compared with ‘Bhrgavo’ and ‘ratham’, and ‘ak- 
arina ’ expresses the common property. 

(9) ^ ii 

IV. 19. 4ab. 

^ Indra smashed the earth and the mid-air with his might and 
powers as the wind the water (cloud)/ 

The principal ' and subsidiary upamanas are ‘vata’ and ‘var’ corres- 
ponding to ‘Indra’ and ‘ksama, budimam’ and ‘aksodayat’ is the common 
term. 

(10) ll 

rv. 20. 5 cd. 

‘Being sure of success, [abhimanyamano] I call upon Indra, the 
oft invited one, as a man (lover) calls upon his beloved.’ 

‘Mary ah’ and yosam ’ are the principal and subsidiary upamanas corres- 
ponding to ‘aham’ and Mndram’, while ‘abhimanyamano acclia vivaknii’ 
expresses the common property. The same compound simile OGCx.irs in two 
other passages of the pgveda i.e. I. 115. 2b and IX. 93. 2c. In both these, 
‘yosa’ is used as an uparnana for a female (once for iisa and once for ‘apah’); 
she evidently allures the ‘Marya’ and has a power over him. But in the 
present passage, she stands as an uparnana for Indra and is apparently under 
the sway of her ‘Marya’, may be the sway of affection; ‘abhimanyami.no ’ is 
characteristic of Vamadeva and is quite in keeping with the sentiment of the 
first half of the stanza; see below Nos. 68, 69. ■ 

( 11 ) 11 

IV. 21. led. 

‘ Who should develop his many powers, as Dyauli (nurses) his 
overpowering might.’ 

‘Yah’ taken out from*ya8ya’ which is merely a reflexive pronoun here, 
is infcoiidod to be the subject of ‘pu^yat as accent of the latter shows. ‘ Indra ’ 

his ‘tavisis’ is compared to ‘Byaiih’ with his ‘abliifohilti k^afcraiii’. 

(12) srr IT gwJT?! 

sTfJTsi'^ Tffir 5 t): n 

IV. 22. 8bcd. 

‘ May the power of the shining god (Agni), who toil.s with his 
holy work, bring yon, the powerful (son) of the cow (i.e. Aditi) 
towards us, as a swift horse leads his reins.’ 



(Agni’s) ^akti and the powerful (son) of the cow i.e. Indra are respectively 
the principal and the subsidiary upameyas. They are compared with ‘a 
swift horse ’ and ‘his reins ’ in order. We supply ‘putram ’ after ‘ goh Aditi 
is called ‘grsti’ at IV. 18. 10 and Indra is called ‘garsteya’ at X. 111. 2b. 

The simile itself is rather interesting. Ordinarily, it is the ‘ra§mi’ which 
guides a horse ; but this is true only of a dull horse. A swift and intelligent 
horse, however, goes forward according to the will of the rider, even before 
his will is conveyed to him through the ‘ra^mi’. Thus the ‘ra^mi’ has no 
occasion to cheek his movements and goes wherever the horse goes. 

It should be noted how the whole simile is emboxed within the two 
upameyas i.e. ‘i§akti’ and ‘goh’ (putram). 

(13) ^ =T I 

II 


IV. 31. 4. 


‘ Owing to the hymns of our people, follow us closely as the 
rolling wheel follows horses.’ 

‘Tvam’ and ‘nah’, the principal and the subsidiary upameyas are res- 
pectively compared with ‘vrttam cakram’ and ‘arvatah’. The principal 
upamana consists of two words i.e. ‘cakram’ and‘vrttam’ and Na therefore, 
finds a place between these two, instead of between the two upamanas. See 
above note on No. (2). ‘ Arvatab’ is a sympathetic plural mider the infiuence 
of ‘nah’ and also perhaps on account of the metre, ‘abhi avavrtsva’ expresses 
the common property. 

(14) % fcT V I 

IV. 33. lOcd. 

‘ Such as you are, oh Rbhus, bestow on us abundance of riches 
and wealth, just as those who desire to settle (in a new place) bestow 
their friendship (upon the neighbours in that place).’ 

‘Te (yuyam)’ and ‘dravinani rayas posam’ are the principal and the 
subsidiary upameyas; they are respectively compared with ‘ksemayanto’ 
and ‘mitram’, the common term being ‘diaatta’. The same simile occurs 
again at II. 4. 3. 

(15) fcT I 

sphrt] 'Tft' ^K^Tcf: || 

IV. 40. 3. 

^And (the wind) blows favourably after the legs of this greedy, 
running and overpowering Dadhikra [who swoops like a hawk], 
and who vanquishes (the foes) with his strength together with (us), 
as it blows after the wings of a bird.’ 

Supply ‘vatah’ in h; ‘Dadhikravan’ and his ‘ankas’ are respectively 
compared with a ‘vi’ and his ‘parnam’. The whole simile, however, finds 
itself entangled between the adjectives of ‘dadhikra*, the principal upameya. 
The poet means to say that even the wind seems to blow favourably when 
Dadhikra dashes forward with speed like a swooping hawk. The meaning 
of ankas ought to present no difficulty at aH. Its original meaning ‘hook’ 
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is still applicable to tlie secondary sense .(1) *leg (as in the present passage) 
which is attached like a hook to' the main body, or ,(2) ‘the sharp bends’ of 
the road (cf, patliam ahkarhsi: IV. 40. 4d), where one arm of it looks like a 
hook attached to another. 

(16) I 


IV. 45. 4d. 


^ You go to our libations as bees go to honey.’ 

‘ Yiivam ’ and ‘ savanani the prmeipal and the subsidiary upameyas are 
respectiveijj" compared with ‘maksah’ and ‘madhvah ‘Oaeeliathali’ ex- 
presses the common property, along with ‘lobhena’ which is implied. To 
construe ‘madhvali’ with '‘savanani’ (Geld. Trans, p. 432 — 'Traiikopfem der 
Suszigkeit’), in spite of the position of Na, is surely doing violence to a Vedic 
simile. If it is hard to take ‘madhvah’ as accusative plural of the noun 
madhu with Sayana and Oldenberg, (fiHIMG. Vol. 61, p. 817), who ^compares 
VII, 32, 2b, we 'may perhaps interpret the sentence as a simple simile, with a 
qualified iipamana i.e. ‘madhvak maksah’ — (‘flies of honey’). 

( 17 ) |wt % 5T II 

IV. 47. 2cd. 


'For, the Juices flow together towards you two, as the wuters " 
flow together towards a low place.’ 

‘Iiidavo’ and‘yuvam’ are the principal and subsidiary ’^'^pameyas and are 
respectively comi'iai’ed with ‘apo’ and ‘ninmam.’. ‘Sadhryak yaiiti’ is the 
common term. ‘ISla ’ Is shifted from its usual place between the two upamrmas 
owing to metre and fear of a hiatus. Of the common p.roperty, the unim- 
portant part is piLslied between the two upameyas while the important one 
is 'mentioned last, for emphasis. For the simile, cf. also VIII. 32. 2Se. 

(5) FuHy expressed similes with iva, 

(18) g-% fr ii 

, ^'Oh friend, follow, the 'Meud i.e. Varuua, as swift horses follow 
the cart-laden riches (of the enemy).’ 

, See above No. (.1) for the' explanation .of the stanza. 

(19) ^ ^ fwr?rr: ii 

IV. 3. 2ab. 

'This is the resting place, which we have prepared for you as a 
well-dressed and loving wife does for her husband.’ 

‘Vayam’ and ‘to’ are the principal and subsidiary upameyas, respooth'ely 
compared witli ‘jaya, and ‘patyo’. The c.oinmoa property hs expressed l>y 
‘yam (yonim) cakrrna’. The two adjectives of ‘jaya’ which have become 
almost proverbial in iho RV. ,(ef. I. 124. .7c; X. 7L 4d; X. 91. i3d) suggest 
coiTosponding adJ<3ctivos of the .principal., upamoya ‘vayamh ‘We have 
prepared, etc., with as much pomp and eugermm m a wife allows in preparing, 
etc.’ .' 
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(20) 3Tr^5f ?r ^?r] ii 

IV. 20. 6cd. 

'Who breaks open the bolt (ie. bolt-like rocky stall of Vala), 
wbioli is filled with riches as a jar is filled with water.’ 

* Vajra’ and ‘vasii’ ar© the principal and subsidiary upameyas, and they 
are respectively compared with ‘ko^a’ and ‘udan% the common term being 
‘nirstam’. 

‘Vajram’ in this passage, as also in III. 44. 56, undoubtedly stands for the 
rocky stall of Vala. Evidently this is the ease of an early Vedie ati^ayokti, 
whose beginnings are clearly traceable in such attributives as ‘ Vrsa’ ‘ Vrsabha’ 
or ‘ Maliisa ® as used of the Vedic deities ; see above under No. 8. In the present 
case, the existence of an atisayohti is rendered very probable by the us© of the 
same alamJcdra with reference to the same terms i.e. ‘Vajra’ and ‘adri’ in a 
converse manner. Thus Indra’s ‘Vajra’ is called ‘asma’ at II. 30. 5; IV. 22. 
1; or ‘adri’ at I. 61. 7 (Indra is called ‘adrivas’) or even a ‘parvata’ at VI. 
22. 6, By a mere reversion of the process, the ‘adri* is called ‘vajra’ in our 
passages. For the explanation of the other simile, see below No. 138. 

(21) ?f: I w 

IV. 32. 16bc. 

'May you joyfully accept our hymns, as one longing for a wife 
accepts a lovely bride.’ 

‘Tvam’ and ‘girah’ are the principal and the subsidiary upameyas; 
they are compared respectively with a ‘ vadiiuyu ’ and a ‘ yof ana. The common 
property is expressed by ‘josayase’. 

The same simile occurs again at III. 52, 3 (in the same words and same 
context) and III. 62. 8 for the same ‘upameyas’. 

(22) sTi 3Tfr%Trr tjtv ii 

IV. 34. Scd. 

'These drinks have approached you as the newly calved cows 
approach their home at the time of the close of the day.’ 

^ ‘Pitayah’ and ‘vah’ are the principal and the subsidiai’y upameyas 
wliieli are respectively compared with ‘ navasvah ’ and ‘ astam The common 
property is expressed by ‘ahnam abhipitve agman’. Our simile is very 
forceful since the word ‘navasvah’ (and not merely ‘gavah’ or dhenavah 
as m I. 66. 5; IX, 66. 12, etc.) is used, thus suggesting great eagerness with 
which the ‘navasvah’ in the simile and ‘pitayah’ approach their respective 
goals. „ ' 

(23) ii 

IV. 38. Sab. 

'And indeed they tremble before the attack (abhi3mjo) of this 
furious (Dadhikra) as before the thunder of the Heaven ! ’ 

‘Sghayatab (dadhikravnah) ’ and ‘abhiyujab’ (abl. sing.) are the two 
upameyas, which are respectively compared with ‘dyobV and ‘tanyatoh’. 
‘Bliayante ■ expresses the common property. 
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I have taken *abhiyujah’ as a noon of action, following Oldenberg and 
Oeldner. I am not, liowever, thoroughly satisfied with the interpretation. 
The word, does not seem to hat^e been used as a noun of action in the RV. 
It always means ‘foes’ (those who attack) and thus the first impression that 
it is the subject of ‘bliayante’ is difficult to remove. . We may rather supply 
‘manyoh’ after ‘rghayatah’ and compare ‘Rghayatah manyave’ at X,. 113, 
fib. In that ease, the simile would be an ehad^iavwartinl sdnga u^Mmd and 
would belong to the second group (Nos. 28-41). 

(24) 3TT ?!r^HT 'hrt ^ ^ ii 

IV. 38. lOab. 

‘Dadhikra has filled the five tribes of men "with his might, as 
the sun fills the waters with his light.’ 

This is one of the few triple similes occurring in the RV. (see below Nos. 
37, 39). ‘Padhikra’ is the chief upameya, ‘lq*sph’ and ‘^avasa’ being its 
subsidiaries. Correspondingly, ‘suryah’ is the chief upamana; ‘apah’ and 
‘jyotisa’ are its subsidiaries. ‘Tatana’ expresses the common property. 

(25) i> 

IV. 41. 6ab. 


'Be the lovers of this prayer, oh Indra and Varuna, as two bulls 
become of a cow/ 

‘Yuvam’ and ‘dhiyab’ are the principal and subsidiary iipameyas; they 
are respectively compared with Wrsabha’ a.iid ‘dhenoh’ the common property 
being expressed by ‘pretara bhutamk .The dual ‘vr^abha’ is used mider 
the influence of the dual upameya. It has no significance by itself. Such a 
sympathetic dual, is often found in the l^gveda; cf. e.g. Nos. 114, 121, 122 
foeio'W. ■ Compare also Oidenberg’s remarks on this- passage at ZDMG., VoL 
6R p. 831. ■ 

(26) ^ ii 

IV. 57. 2ab. 


'Oh Lord, of the Fields, yield bs. your sweet wwe, m a cow’* 
yields her mills:.'' 

‘Tvain’ and‘urniim’ are the two upameyas which are respectively com- 
pared with ‘dhenub’ and ‘paya'hk -‘nhuksva’ expresscfs the eorriinon i^ro- 
perty. ‘Madimman (iniii* m the spring of sweet water. 

(27) ?!#c ^5 i ^ppfjTFrT^ o 


gOT '«TRr: — 


IV. 58. Sab. 


'The streams of ghee, beautiful, and smiling, move forth towards 
Agni as women towards a .festival/ 

‘Samana’ is loc. (or instru.) of .‘sam,ana’ used adverbially and is cortainly 
intended to correspond to ‘agnim*. which' is, the subsidiary upameya- ‘Abhi 
pravanta* (and perhaps ‘kalyanyah . and .smayarnfmaso’} coristituto the 
common term. As a matter of fact,: we.. should have expected ‘samanam ria 
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yosah’ as at RV. X. 16S. 25. Wliy the poet tised ‘samana iva’ is more than 
what w© can say. Perhaps the poet’s fondness for the form ‘samana’ 
(of. IV. 6. 7; 43. 7; 51. 8a and bj 9a and c) may account for this. 


Group II. — Partially espressib oompouhd similes. 

Under this head, I have put together all Ekade^avzvartini Sahga Upamas, 
where an upamana or upameya is dropped and has to be supplied owing to 
the force of the other expressed parts of the compound simile, 

(28) p^r ^ I 

IV. 2. 17. 

'The skilful, glorious and pious gods (i.e. Ahgirasas), blowing 
up (i.e. inspiring with confidence) the beings (in the cave), as (a 
blacksmith blows up) iron, brightening up Agni and strengthening 
Indra, went forth surrounding the stall of the cows.’ 

Her© ‘devah’ and ‘janima’ are respectively the principal and the sub- 
sidiary upameyas. Only one upamana corresponding to ‘Janima’, however, 
is actually employed by the poet. The other one, corresponding to the 
principal upameya ‘ devah ’ has to be supplied. It may either be ‘karmarah’ 
(X, 72. 2) or ‘dhmata ’ (V. 9. 5). 

* Janima’ are the creatures imprisoned in the cave of Vala, *Bhama ntab* 
means ‘ strengthening * encouraging ’ or ‘ making them hopeful etc. ^ dham 
without a preposition or with the prepositions ‘anu’, ‘sam’ and upa (cf. II., 
24, 7; VIII. 7. 16; X. 81. 3; V. 9. 5, etc.) has the meaning of ‘encourage’, 
‘fatten’, ‘invigorate’, etc. It has the opposite meaning of ‘destroy, blow out, 
etc., ’ when it takes the prepositions ‘ para’, ‘nis’, ‘apa’ or ‘abhi ’ ; (cf. X. 145, 
2; V. 31. 9; VIII. 96. 13; I. 117. 21). 

It should be noted that the missing upamana ‘ dhmata ’ or ‘ karmarah ’ can 
b© legitimately supplied after ‘na*, sine© this particle is pretty regularly 
found between the principal and the subsidiary upamanas in the case of the 
Sahga upamas. The consequent hyperbaton {‘deva janima’ instead of the 
naturally expected ‘Janima deva’) must bo attributed to metre alone. 

It is indeed very tempting to construe ‘deva’ as an adjective of ‘janima’ 
against the Padapatha. W© may compare ‘devaya janmane’ at I. 20. la 
and ‘ devanam j anima ’ in the next stanza, i.e. IV. 2.18. These ‘ deva j anima * 
are naturally ‘Agni and Indra’ mentioned in c. We may also compare III. 
30. 10 (vanih puruhutam dhamantib), II* 34. 1 (Marutah bhrmim dhamantah) ; 
II, 24. 7 (T © bahu bhyam dhamitam agnim), where Agni and Indra are the 
objects of dham. The adjective ‘devayantah’ of the Ahgirasas also favours 
such a eonstruction (though ordinarily ‘devah’ referring to them is not im- 
possible: cf. Mcdonell, V.M. p. 142). This construction, however, would not 
so forcibly suggest the missing upamana, i.e. ‘dhmata’. It would on the 
other hand imply that ‘ay o na deva janima’ is a complete simple simile in 
itself, having no connection with ‘devayantah’ as an upameya belonging to 
it.: 

(29) I ^<krvrr3?iiit5r i 

IV. 6. Ibd. 

‘He who sMnes mightily, i.e. Agni (brhad hhah) supports (the 
heaven or his smoke) as a pillar supports the waU.’ 

■■ 2 ■ 
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Here tlie principal npameya is Agni described in tlie first three lines. 
(The words ‘brhad bhah’ which are evidently in the nominative case refer 
to Agni; of. VII, 8. 4b). The subsidiary upameya dyam (ef. I. 67. 3b) or 
* dliumam ’ (cf.IV. 6. 2d) is forced upon us by the subsidiary upamana ' rodhas 

(30) 1 

irgi ai^i^ ii 

IV. 5. 15bcd. 

' Tlie face of tlie god shone in the house ; the god of lovely 
appearance, chosen by many, having put on his bright (light) has 
shone (with his face) as a house with riches.’ 

tP'uruvarah, i.e. Agni is compared with ‘ksitih’ which is the principal 
upamana and ‘raya’ which is the subsidiary upamana, naturally suggests the 
corresponding' subsidiary upameya, i.e. ‘anikena’ (or perhaps ‘ru^ata tejasa). 
This sMning * anika ’ is already mentioned in b of the same stanza, and corres- 
ponds to ‘samdrsti’ at I, 144. 7d (raiivah samdrstau pituman iva ksayaii) 
where the same simile is used with different words. 


(31) 51 


IV. 10. 4c. 


® Your breaths roar aloud like (the thunders) of the heaven.’ 

Oenerally , the ‘ susmah ’ of Agni and Indra (and not of Byauh) are spoken 
of in BV. This fact, coupled with' VII. 3. 6e (divo na te tanyatur eti Susmah) 
shows that in the passage, we have to ssupply Hanyavah’ as the principal 
upamana corresponding to hsusmahb ‘Dwah’ is -the subsidiary upamana 
for 'teb ‘Stanayanti’ expresses the common property; cf. also V. 25. 8, 

(32) wft V ii 

IV. 16. 19cd. 

‘ May we rejoice, through many nights and years overpowering 
the enemies with our glories as the Heavens do (the Earth). 

‘ Dyumnaih abhisanto’ expresses the common property in this coiiipoiirid 
simile. ‘Vayam* is the principal and ‘aryah*' the 'subsidiary upameya. Of 
tho corresponding upamanas, only the principal one, i.e, ‘dyavah’ is expressly 
statcid, while tho other, i.e. ‘bhilmlm’ has t-o be understood in viesw of IIV. 
X. 59. 3 (abhi su aryah paiimsyair fohavem dyaur na bhumim . . . ). 

(33) ^ 3% l?3jf gilftsiif ^ q- II 

IV. 17. 12cd. 

^ Who, urged (by the powerful Maruts), like the wind incited by 
tlie roaring clouds, puts forth Ms strength in an instant/ , 

In c, we have to supply ‘nrbhiiS §akaib’ from v. 11 of the same hymn os 
is suggested by the subsidiary upamana ‘abhraiii b It is obvious tliat Indra 
ineited by the Maruts is compared with the Wind urged on by tlie roaring 
clouds. Thus ‘jufcah susmam iyarti*., expresses' the common property. 1 
take 'mulmkaih’ as an adverb in the sense of 'in a moment b Compax*© 
‘muhuke’ and ‘ mulin’ in the same sens© at IV. .16. 17b and 20, 9b. . 
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Though, ordinarily, it is the followers (like ‘abhrani’ and the Mariits) 
that are ‘juta’ or inspired by their leaders (like the Wind and Indra), yet 
sometimes the leader also feels greatly encouraged when he sees his followers 
in cheerful spirits. In the simile, the adjective ‘stanayadbhih’ signifies this 
cheerful spirit of the clouds wliich encourages their leader Vata. ‘Asya’ is 
reflexive. 

It is interesting to note how ‘jutahi’? a portion of the common term finds 
itself between the two upamanas. To remove this difficulty by taking Vata 
alone as a qualified upamana for ‘yah’ would be doing injustice to all those 
passages in which the Maruts are described as the inspirers of Indra. 

(34) 3TT f ifTroit ^ i 


IV. 17. 14cd; 15. 


' Tile Black one (i.e, the Eta^a) turns back (juhurano), and 
dashes forth toward it (i.e. the sun, to carry it back to the East) 
at the bottom of the sldn (i.e. the sky) at the resting place of this 
region (i.e. mid-air). Just as a priest, sacrificing at night (goes 
towards his Eire).’ 

In the first half of this difficult stanza which undoubtedly describes the 
sunset, Indra is said to have thrown down the wheel of the sun (below the 
horizon in the West) and stopped Eta^a, who was still moving forward (to- 
wards the West). Eta§a did not know when to stop in his westward course, 
while taking away the sun’s car with him. So Indra stopped him. Eta^a 
then realized his error and at once turned back and rushed towards the sun 
in order to take him now to his rising place in the East, for the next day. 
This is described in the passage under discussion and Eta§a is compared with 
a priest sacrificing at night and hastening towards his sacrificial fire. 

‘Asiknyam jigharti’ expresses the common property, i.e. the unusual 
nightly activity. ‘Kpsnah’ refers to Eta§a who is conceived as ‘dark’ at 
night (the sun’s lustre is said to be black at night; cf. I. llo.Scd) and who is 
the principal horse drawing the sun’s car; cf. VII. 63. 2; 66. 14- &c. ‘im’ 
refers to ‘ Surya’ mentioned in the first half of the stanza. These two (i.e. 
krsnah and im) are the principal and subsidiary upameyas respectively. 
Of the corresponding upamanas, i.e. ‘hota’ and ‘Agnim’, only the first is 
mentioned, the second is to be supplied. 

The particle ‘na’ finds itself between the two words (yajamano and 
hota) of which the principal upamana consists, according to the rule stated 
above in a note on No. (2) above. 

(35) 11 

rV. 19. 2ab. 

'Like old men who abandon (their property in favour of their 
inheritors), the gods abandoned (the supreme rulership) and thus, 
oh Indra, you who never yield your place to another became the 

sovereign ruler.’ . 

‘Devali’ aud ‘sg,mrajyam’ (to b© extracted from the word ‘samrat’ are 
the principal and subsidiary upameyas respectively. , They are’ compared with 
‘jivrayah’ and;‘rayim’ or ‘v©das’ of which the. tot -only is expressly stated, 
while, the second is, clearly suggested.' by ■ the word ‘samrat’. ■ Compare e.g. 
1.70. 5 (pitur na jivrer vi vedo bharanta) ; or 1. 116* 3 (rayim na kalcit mamrvan 
avahah) or X. 108. 5 (Kas te ena avasr jat ayudhv!), which unmistakably 
suggest that ‘avafi-V^rj ’ (=s*ava-h-s/ha’) is a transitive verb and must have 
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some object; in the case of tlie upameyavakya, it must be *samrajyam% 
as is indicated by the word ‘samrat’ (The gods abandoned ‘samrajyam’ ; 
Indra picked it up and thus became a samrdt^ i.e. samrajyavan) while in the 
upamanavakyaj, it is ‘rayi’ or ‘ vedas’ as is clear from RV. I. 70. 5 and I. 116. 
3, and from the upameya ‘samrajyam’. 

As a matter of fact, both the subsidiary upameya and upamana, i.e. 
‘samrajyam’ and ‘rayim’ have to be supplied. But this need not lead us 
to assume that the simile was coiieeived as a simple and not as a compound 

one. For, as said above, the poet’s use of the transitive verb ‘ava-f^/srj’ 
and the adjective ‘samrat’ used of Indra, suggest that he had conceived this 
as a mnga upamd. 

(36) 5r4f:] gr^pd^r; n 

IV. 19. Sab. 

^Tli© mountains (i.e. the mountain-streams) ran eagerly to- 
gether towards (you), as women towards their child. 

[They rolled forward like chariots]/ 

‘Adrayah’ is another example of an early Vedie ati^ayokti (see above 
under Nos. 8, 20;) and stands for ‘adrituiyah apah’. 

The principal upameya ‘adrayah’ is compared with ‘janayali’, while 
the subsidiary upameya ‘tvam, i.e. Indram’ has to be supplied in view of the 
subsidiary upamana ‘garbham’; also cf. IX. 60. 9 {ratkd iva pra yayur indram)* 
That the ‘apah’ considered Indra as their child is also not to be forgotten; 
cf. IV. 18. 8; I. 33. 11; X. 30. 4; 43. 3 &;e. It must be remembered that b 
contains 12 syllables when only 11 are expected. ‘Adreh’ or ‘apab’ would 
have been thus more natural in the place of ‘adraya^k But the poet actually 
uses ‘adrayah’ obviously with some object in view. This object could not 
be any but a rhetorical one. In the stanza, he is giving a description of what 
he imagines must have happened when Indra killed Vaia and set free the rivers 
pent up by him (d); when suddenly the floods began to move from all sides 
of the rocky cave of Vala, they presented an appearance of the rocks themselves 
moving forward, being reduced to fluidity! The poet thus seems to have 
deliberately chosen the expression ‘adrayah’ to convey the idea of the vasiness 
of the mass .of the .waters and also them alUromid mobility* Everywhere 
around, there was flowmg water and it appeared as if the mountains themselves 
had melted and were flowi.ng forward. I do not think that ‘adrayah’ here 
stands for ‘adrijatah’, as ‘girayah’ stands for ‘girijatah’ at VI* 66. lid or as 
‘gavab’ st.ands for ‘gojatah’ at IV. 41. 8c. For, then the choice of ‘adrayab’ 
for the metrically .natural ‘adreli’ or ‘Spab’ remains unmotivated. 

(37) f rr Eoit: d 

IV. 27. 4ab. 

:. Tlie impetfloiis %ena bore him (i.e. Soma) away from the lofty 
peak, (i.e. of the heaven) Just as (the.arava) took away Bhujyii from 
Ms Indra-beiriended (enemy)/ 

The simile is a triple on© (see above No. 24 and below No. 39); *^yena’ 
is the principal upameya, its two subsidiaries being ‘snoli’ and ‘Im, i.e. soinainh 
This Syena is compared with so.m©: one (obviousiy with ‘arav^a’ wlm enjoyed 
the favour of the Asvina and saved Bhujyu ; cf.. VII. 68. 7c) who carried away 
or saved ‘Bhujyu* from his enemy who .was* Indrav an’, i.e. enjoyed the favour 
of Indra. 

The poet very aptly compares the. two' situations. The feat of ^ the 
‘Syena’ Is as great as that of the *arava’; for, .Just as‘arava’ saved ‘Bhujyu’ 
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when lie was cast in the middle of the ocean by his treacherous friends, and 
when his father Tugra was tmable to save him (cf. VII. 68, 7 ; I. 116. 3, etc.), 
in spite of the fact that the person (i.e. the enemy of Tugra; see below) from 
whom he was saving ‘ Blinjyn ’ was ' Indra-favonred ^ so also the ^yena saved or 
carried away ‘ Soma ’ from some thing, i.e. ‘brhat snn ’ which was as difficult to 
tackle with as the ‘Indravan fore of Tugra’. Thus one of the upamanas, 
namely the principal one, has to be supplied and it is ‘arava’ as said above. 

The reading ‘indravatah’ is quite satisfactory. It corresponds to 
‘snoh’ (mark the ablatives) and refers to something (i.e. the place or th© 
person) which is as difficult as ‘snu’ to tackle with and from which ‘Bhujyu’ 
was rescued. In the rescue of ‘Bhujyu’, it does not appear that the ‘araya ’ 
assisted by Asvina had actually to fight with the Indravan enemy of Bhujyu 
and his father Tugra, but surely there did exist such a danger ! At the time 
of saving Bhujyu, Tugra was not a worshipper of Indra; on the contrary, 
he seems to have been fighting with an enemy favoured by Indra. I construe 
the story of Tugra and Bhujyu as follows : — 

Tugra was for a long time a non-believer in Indra and Alvina; cf. VI. 
20. 8; 26. 4; X. 49. 4. He was once fighting with his enemies, probably 
Vetasu and Kutsa who were the proteges of Indra. On one occasion, he 
seems to have sent his son Bhujyu against his enemies, as a commander of a 
war-ship. Bhujyu, however, was treacherously drowned by his friends in 
the ship, but was saved by an arava with the help of the Asvina (VII. 68. 7). 
It is probable that Tugra himself was present in another ship on the occasion, 
but was unable to save his son from his treacherous friends and therefore had 
helplessly abandoned Bhujyu to his fate as a rich man helplessly abandons 
his property when dying! (cf. I. 116. 3). After this incident, and mainly 
through the influence of his son Bhujyu, Tugra became a worshipper of the 
Alvina (cf. I. 117. 14ab) and perhaps also of Indra. Indra is called Tugrya- 
Virdh at VIII. 45. 29; and 99. 7. Also of. I. 33. 16. 

(38) m ^ >i 

IV. 41. 8ab. 

* Those hymns longing for yon and desiring loot, oh bonnteons 
gods, go to you for a favour, as (the racing mares) go to a race.’ 

* Dhiyah ’ and ‘ vam ’ are th© principal and subsidiary upameyas respective- 
ly. They are respectively compared with ‘raghvih’ and ‘ajim’. Of these, 
the first has to be supplied, while the other is actually mentioned by the poet. 
Compare for the same simile V, 41. 4d; IV. 5. 13b,; VI. 24. 6d . ; IX. 32. 5c &c. 

‘ Vajayantih jagmuh’ is th© common term. 

(39) TTR ^ ^ ii 

IV. 41. Sod. 

‘My hymns and prayers have approached Indra and Varuna 
(to rest) as the cows (i.e. their milk) approach Soma for infusion.’ 

This is a triple simile (see above Hos. 24, 37). ‘Gavaht’ is th© principal 
upamana; ‘somam ’ and ‘Mye’ are its subsidiaries. The' corresponding 
upameyas are ‘girah-manisah’, ‘ Indram- Variipam’ and ‘sprastum or rantum 
or ^rayitum’. The first two are expressed, while th© third has to be supplied 
in view of 1. 16. 7ab; IV. Al.' led; 43. Id; VII.. 86 8b; X.' 91. 13c; 47. 7c, etc. 
It is also possible to imagine that th© poet intended to be a common 

double-meaning infinitive of the two roots ‘si1’ to mix and*M’ to rest, appli- 
cable both in th© upamana and the upameya vakyas, though primarily 
intended for the former alone as is clear from the position of ‘na’ which never 
stands at the beginning of an upamana vakya. Compare Oldenberg, ZDMG,, 
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¥oi* 61, pp. 815, 825, parti; p. 817. .It is, however*, difficult to say at this 
stage whether such a ^abda,-^lesa can foe allowed in early IJgvedic poet,ry. 

(40) ... ^ ^ H 


IV. 6. 2d. 


'Agiii iias erected liis smoke towards the liea¥eii as a planter 
erects (the sacrificial post).’ 

‘Upa dyam stabliayafc’ expresses the commo.n property. ‘Agiiih’ and 
^ dMinam ’ are the priiieipal and subox’dinate upameyas, which are respectively 
compared with ‘mota* and ‘svamm’. The last has to foe supplied in view of 
III. 8 . 6 ^ 7 ; IV. 51 . 2 &c. 

(41) 3T-f ^ 5Irfk> I 

I' 

rv. 7. 2 cd; Sab. 


' The mortals indeed have seized yon, who are fit to be praised 
among' the people, holy and wdse, when they?- saw you (distinguis.l:ied 
by your .sparks or flames) as they see the heaven {distinguished) by 
the stars/ 

The heaven is distinguished by its stars; ef, II. 2. 5d; 34. 2a; I. 1G6. lib; 
X. 68, lib; si'milarljr, ,Agni is distinguished by his sparks (arcayah); cf. 
V. 17. 3c; '25. 8a &e. Acco.rdingly, the siibsidia.ry uixanieya ‘areibhih’ has 
to be supplied to corre.spo.nd with ‘strbhi.h* of the simile.. ‘Pasyanto’ with 
perhaps ‘vyaktain* S'uppiied expresses 'the common property. 

Group III. — Simple sidles with a qualified uPA.M.iNA, 


Under this group, I have arranged all those similes in which there is only 
one iipamaiia. The peculiarity of this upamana, however, is that it consists 
of two or more words. Orio of the.se is the real upamana, while the other is 
eitl'ior its adjective agreeing with it in number and gender or a noun in an 
oblique case, generally 'the genitive. I have separated these from tlie similes 
in the next group in order to draw attentio'ii to the position of the particle of 
comparison tm or iva, which finds itself between the words of which the upa- 
rnaiia consists and may come after any o'ne of these, i.e. tlio noun or its 
attributive. Conversely, there is a presxmiption generally that an adjeetivo 
or a word In the genitive case, between, which and the regular upamana tlio 
particle of compatison Is found, belongs to the upamana and not to the iipa- 
moya. 

(a) Similes with na, 

(42) ^ ... w 

IV. 1. Gac. 

"^The glorious appearance of. this lovely , god is piii*e and bright 
(?inci)dike the heated ghee of a cow/ ■ 

*Suci* expr6s.ses the common property; but' it agrees with the iqmmdnti 
which happens only in rare cases. Generally the word oxproHsing eoniiiion 
property agrees with the upameya in respect of gender, number, and person 
when it does not agree with both, Dayana indeed takes ‘iiici ’ m merely 
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fl-nother adjective of the upamana and construes ‘sparha’ as the SacUiarana 
Dhama ‘Sparha’, however, seems to belong to the foUowing simile rather 
iiarto this one Besides the upamana ‘ghpta’ is ^ed m the Bgveda to 
comnare a thing for its punty at. IV. 57. 2c, III. 2. 16, IV. 10. bob, V. 
Rfi fiA^III. 12? 46; VI. 10. 2d; IX. 67. 12a6. It must be conceded, however, 
that in all the passages the word ‘Suci’ or ‘putam’ is used as an adjective 
of ‘rfUam’ and it is possible that the poet may have intended a similar 
Snstruotion in our passage. In that case we must supply some such word 

as ‘puta’ to express the common property between samdrk and ghrtam . 

(43) i 

htt# Tf sr ii 

IV. 3. 12 bed. 


' May the rivers run forward with their sweet waters to flow for 
ever, like a race-horse encouraged in his gallops/ 

‘ Apo’ is the upameya compared with ‘sargesu prastubhano vaji’. For 
the same upamana, cf. IV. 10. la (No. 4 above). 

(44) cHOT^cT sri^fcT 5T i 

IV. 4. la. 


‘ Spread out your light like a broad net.’ 

Here ‘ prasitim ’ is the upamana and ‘ prthvim ’ is its adjective. Elsewhere, 
howew!‘Sasiti’ itself is said to belong to Agni; cf. IV. 4. Ic; II. 25. 3c; 
VII 3 4c* 2^- appears that in the passage under discussion 

as also* in VI.’ 6. 6 (gurasyeva prasitih ksatir agneh) agni’s spreading lustre 
is cornmred with a ‘prasiti’, while in the remaining passages it is identified 
with it. It is doubtful whether w© should consider the latter as examples 
of ‘ Atiiayokti’. It depends upon what we assume, was in the poet’s mind. 
He misht have called Agni’s light ‘a prasiti’ either because of the resemblance 
of the two or even because he considered the light itself as the acMml weapon 
in the hands of the Deity. In the second case there is no ‘ atisayokti ^ 

It should also be noted that Agm is caUed ‘prthupajah (III. 2. 11 ; 3, 1 ; 
5 1* 27 5, etc.) andMs‘pajas’ is said tobe‘prthu’ (VII. 10. la). His‘amati’ 
too ’is ‘prthvi’ (VII. 38. 2). Yet ‘imiusva’ alone (and not prthvim also) 
constitutes the common term here. 


( 45 ) i 


IV. 4. 4d. 


‘Burn him down like dry grass.’ 

At VIII. '60. 7, an enemy is compared with * vrddham atasam’ and Agni 

is asked to bum him' down. 

(46) ’tM ... ••• 

^ 7T jfk’TJjsf ^ II 

IV. 5. 3acd. 

‘Agni, knowing the peat and powerful saman concealed (or 
secret) likl the place of a cow, has taught this hymn to me.’ 
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Saman is compared witli the hiding place of Vala contaimiig the cows. 
Agni is credited with the discovery of both. 

‘Goh apioyam padarn’ is also mentioned at IX. 71._ 5. Perhaps ‘'goh 
padani’ is the same as ‘apieliyam. gor xiama’ (I. 84. 15; IX. 87.^ 3) and refers 
to the secret and sacred names of a cow known only to the priests, through 
the gods like Vanma (VII. 87. 4; VIII. 41. 5) or Agni (X. 169. 2; V. 3. 3; 
I. 72. 6) or Sorna (IX. 87. 3). 

(47-48) sr ^ |t^f: i 

ii 

IV. 5. 5. 

^ Going astray like brotherless women, wicked lil?:e wives who 
harm their husbands, these our sinful rivals, untruthful and dis- 
honest, have created this difficult riddle (or fearful charm) for us.’ 

Papasah ’ are obviously the rivals of the poet. ■ They had produced a 
difficult riddle or fearful charm against the poet with the intention of defeat- 
ing and vanquishing him and, his party. But then they. did not- realize that 
that poet was supported b 3 r the great and wise Agni while they had not en- 
joyed that god’s protection. Hence they were destined for a discomfiture. 

In the two similes, Agni is respectivly compared with a^bhrataf and a 
*pati* and the rivals with women! ‘Vya.ntah’ and ‘durevah’ express the 
common propertj^ of the two similes. 

‘Abhrataro yosanali’ are very probably' ‘prostitutes*; cf. I. 124. Ta 
(abhrateva puiiisa eti pratici). The prostitutes aro rightly called ‘ablira- 
tarah’. TIi€)y cannot claim any one as their brother except through their 
.mother. Tliere cannot be any certainty, however, whether they both had a 
common father ! Besides, all male relationships in the families of pi'ostitutes 
are naturally neglected, as those are headed by women and not by men. 


(49) arMfrt gw Hit ^ i 




IV. 5. 6bc. 


^ You have boldly bestowed on me tMs great and powerful 
(gabhlram) bymn like a heavy (important) load because I never 
neglect my duty ! ’ 

‘Gumm bharam* is the compound upamana and Ma .should have been 
between the two words. But it comes after both, owing to 'metre. ‘ Aininate 
■ dadhatlm* is the eoimmon term. 


(50) S'! ^ a 

IV. 6. 3cd. 


'The sacrificial post has^ mdeed (stood) up like a newborn 
horse ; well-shaped and well established, it now anoints the victims/ 

Supply ‘atii^lhat * in c and take ‘ palvah- as accusative, object of * aiiakti % 

■in d, ■ .■ ■ 

‘HavaJ& alirah’ is the upamana with wliich'the ‘sva,ra*ds compared in 

respect of ‘freshness and erectaessb 
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(61) 3Twf fMt ^ ir%: II 

IV. 6. 7 cd. 

^Agni, the purifier, has shone among the human tribes like a 
well established friend/ 

‘Sudliita’ is conceived as an adjective of the upamana; cf. V. 3. 2c 
(where Na comes after both the words owing to metre); VI. 15. 2a; VIII. 
23 . 8c. Also cf. Oldenberg, ZBMG; Vol. 61, p. 822. The word expressive 
of a common property like ^ksemakarab’ must be supplied; cf. 11. 4. 3; IV. 
33. 10 &c; also I. 66. 2a (dadbara ksomam). 

(62-53) fl:# 'll #^?r-ciwvfgT: ^ ii 

Mi ^ ^ ’TTi JT II 

IV. 6. 8. 


‘ The ten sisters together produce Agni among men, who wakes 
up in the morning, who is bright like the tooth of an Athari and who 

has a capacious mouth like a sharp hatchet.’ 

We have two similes here; ‘atharyo dantam’ and^‘para^um tigmam’ 
are the two compound upamanas in them and ‘^ukram’ and ‘svasam res- 
pectively express their common property. That Higmam’^ belongs to 
‘parai^um’ (and not to Agnim) is not to be doubted. The word is never used 
as a direct adjective of Agni. It is always used of something belonging to 
Agni. Thus Agni is tigmanika (I. 95. 2); or tigmajambha (IV. 5. 4) or 
tigmabhrsti (IV. 5. 3); or tigma^rnga (VI. 16. 39); or tigma^oci (I. 79. 10) 
or tigrnaheti (IV. 4. 4). Similarly, his *ema’ is tigma (VI. 3. 4); his ‘am^u 
is tigma (VIII. 72. 2); his ‘didyut’ is tigma (V. 86. 3) and his ‘jihva’ is tigma 
{IV. 7. 10). ^ ■ 

For the second simile, cf. VI. 3. 4 (vijehamanab pa^r^ur na jihvam) 
‘lolling about his tongue like an axe. ^/jih ‘to loll’; cf. jihma and jihva. 

(54-55) ^ I 

IV. 6. lObod. 


‘ Those flames of yours which are vehement like the hawks 
hastening towards their prey (lit. goal) and which roar mightily 
like the host of Maruts, move forth ! ’ 

‘Tvesaso* and ‘tuvi^vanaso ’ respectively express the common property 
in the two similes. For the second, ch I. 127. 6a ; VI- 48. 15a. I naturally 
take ‘artham duvasanaso ’ as going with ‘ ^yenaso ’ alone. 


(66) wt II 


IV. 10. 1. 


See above No, (4) for translation. ‘Bhadra kratu’ is the upamana. 
For bhadra as the adjective of kratu, cf, IV. 10.-2 ; X. 30. 12; T, 89. 1; 67. i; 
9L5<feo. 
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(57) II 


IV. 10. 3b. 


' Come towards us like the sun, the luminary.® 

For *sv^ar jyotih’, cf, X. 43. 4d; also cf. *svar na sulsarm’' II. 2. 7d; IV, 
45. 2, &c.. 


(68) ^ JT i 

cl'^ [ 5T 3 ^WR: II 


IV. 10. 6. 


' Your body is faultless Iils;e pure ghee ! It is pure gold ! That 
{bod,y) of yours shines [like a golden ornament], oh self-reliant 
god ! ® 

‘Arepah’ expresses the common property. ‘Suelii hii’anyam ’ is an 
^atisayoktih For the iipamaiia ‘putam ghrtam’, cf. Xo. (42) above. 

(59-60) rfirlFi ^ ?r f|^: i 


gjpq-7^ II 

St 


IV. 15 . 6 . 


The}?* sert^e him (i.a. Agni) day after day, like a prize-winning 
racer and like the rudely child of the heaven.® 


‘Marmrjyaiite’ expresses the common property in both the similes. 
Both the \iparnana.s are qiialilied. For ‘sanasi’ as an adjective of a hors©, cf. 
IX. 85. 5c; 100. 4d; X. 63. 14c &c. ‘Divah sisnh’ is soma; cf. IX. 33. 5c; 
38. 5'b; 71. 7a. 

(61) 3T^ ^ I1 

IV: 16. 2ab. 


‘Unyoke {your horses) to enjoy, oh brave god, at this libation 
of ours, today, as at the end of a journey.’ 

*Ava sya’ expresses tlio common property; ‘adhvano ante’ is the qualified 
iipamrnia; ‘savane’ is the iipameya. 

The similo is very suggestive. The’P:*^^^ wants , Inclra ' not merely to 
hreafs his journoy end keep liis car waiting with horses still yoked to it with 
the intention of soon resuming his journey, but to ftnish his journey at his' 
sacrifice and enjoy at leisure as if it were Ms own home! 


(62) ^ ^ II 


IV. 16. 11c. 


'You go forth, desiring to keep together, (i.e. make them ran 
with equal speed) the straight-going (horses of- Vita) like a covetable 
loot (or loot which fills a cart up to the top),’ ' 

‘Gadhyain vajam’ ia the upamanA; for.gadhyam vrijam, cf. IV. 16. 16; 
VI. 10, 6d; 26, 2b &c, ' Yuyilsan yM-’d^ the. conmaon term. 
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(63-64) 

^ i§'^ 5T ^ 3n5'C% n 

IV. 16. 14acd. 

^ When yon held your body by the side of the snn, yon assumed 
supreiiie power (tavislm. usanah) after seizing your weapons, like 
a wild elephant, like a formidable lion ! 

‘Tavisim usanali’ expresses the common property in both the similes. 
The first of these suggests ‘ the wild ferocity ’ of Indra while the second suggests 
Uiis fearful stateliness’. For the first, cf. I. 64. 7c; for the second, eh IX. 
97. 28b. That Havisim iisanali’ is the predicate is clear from V. 32. 2d and I. 
35. 4d. In the first simile, the adjective ‘hastin’ instead of the usual ‘ bhimah ’ 
(cf. I. 154. 2; 190. 3; II. 33. 11) is employed to suggest perhaps the upraised 
arm of Indra, seizing a weapon. 


(65) ^ H 


IV. 17. 4d. 

‘Always unmoved (from Ills adopted position) like the Earth 
from her seat.’ 

. That ‘sadasali’ belongs to the upamana alone- and not to the upameya, 
i.e. Indra also (cf. VII. 22. Ic where ‘suyatah’ belongs to both, though, strictly 
speaking, it is a part of the upamana alone as the position of Na shows) is 
evident from VI. 17, 5 (adriiii nuttiia aeyutam sadasah pari svafc) and also 
from the fact that Indra is always merely said to 'be-‘anapacyuta’ (VIII. 93. 
9; VIII. 92. 8) or ‘acyuta’ (I. 52. 2; X. ill, 3), without any reference to his 
‘sadas’. Hence also we are not expected to' supply 'any corresponding word 
in the upameyavakya. In short, he is‘ananudah’ (cf. I. 53. 8. II. 21. 4; X. 38. 
5), not allowing the enemy to,, come forward even a single step by receding! 
‘Anapaoyutam’ is the coiiim.oii .term. ■ 

(66) ^ ■^5ih...3Tr3dw%% II 

IV. 17. 16ad. 

‘Eager, for cows-, we the singers,, move' -Indra (up and down) likC' 
.a pitcher in the, well,’ ,, , 

' Indra is her© compared with. a pitcher moving up and down m well. 
.It -comes up 'filled .with water and goes 'do.wn empty. .^-.Similaily Indra moves 
.up , and d.own, between .-the 'Hi and the E... Only.unlike' the, jar,,:h© m empty 
when h© goes up and is yHM, with.. gifts when. he^goes"- to. .the priests! 
The point of si.mila.ri.ty is expressed, by ‘ acyavayamah.’ which here- signifies 
* the upward and downward movement ’ .like the *ko^a in. a well ’ and^not merely , 
‘violent shaking so as to empty completely’ which is its meaning at RV. 
X. 42. 2 (Icomm na purnam vasiind ni rntam a tydvaya maghadeydya surami 
‘Shake violently so as to empty completely the brave (Indra) filled with 
riches like a pitcher filled (tvith water)’. In this latter passage Indra is 
compared with a jar filled with water aiid situated high above our heads. .It 
is thus obvious that ‘avat© and kosSam’ together form the upamana in the 
present passage. 
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(67) spr ii 

IV. 19. 7ab. 

'Iiidra fully filled (i.e. impregnated) the yoiitliful (rivers) 
which pull down their banks (dhvasra) and know the holy law, as 
(eagerly as) lie did the girlish (streams) which gently break forth, 
and babble ! ' 

Tli 0 stanza describes the impregnating activities of Indra. ^ In the first 
half quoted above, the ‘yuvatilri are compared with ‘agruvalri in respect of 
* being filled by Indra b Both the upamana and the upameya are 'Prakrta®. 
But the existence of the common property is more easily granted in the one 
than in the other. Hence the choice of the former as the iipamlina and of 
the latter as the upameya, though both are equally Prakrta or the matter in 
hand. In ' the present passage, India’s approaching the girls with fresh 
youth is used as the upamana for his approaching the grown up (prauciha) 
women. The former is more natural than the latter. It is in such passages 
that na has the sense of a conjunctive particle. Compare for example (see 
also the not© thereon) IV. 16. isb (No, 135) 28, 3cd (No. 141) and 48. lab 
(No. 144) below. In the present simile, both the upamana and the upameya 
have t'wo adjectives each, which show that in. spite of the diffe^’enc© in their 
nature Indra, the great Vrsa, has filled them both with equal zest ! The 
‘yuvatis’ are the large .rivers which are ‘dhvasra’ and ‘rtagfia’, i.e. they know 
the holy law according to which Indra must impregnate tliern (and therefore 
they do not raise a complaining voice !) ; whereas the ‘agrus ’ are the mountain » 
rivulets which break through the sides of the mountains and babble fo:rt.h in 
a girlish manner (or perhaps ‘vakvah’ means who cried aloud wlien Indra 
approached them!). Indra, however, Ims impregnated both! In addition 
to the simile, we have two fine Ati^ayoktis in ‘agruvah’ and ‘yuvatili’ in the 
stanza. 

The upamana is a qualified one, i.e. ‘nabhanvab vakvaly agruvah ’ ; na 
ordinarily is put between the upamana and its adjective; but if the upamana 
has two adjectives, this na is placed between the two adjectives. 

(68-69) % ^ ^ td ii 

IV. 20. 5ab. 

' Who is noisily surrounded (vi rarapiie) by younger poets like 
a tree which is (laden with) ripe (fruit), like a victor armed with 
a weapon (smi) ’ ! 

See above No, (10) for tlio socond half of the stanza, Tho stanza as a 
whole describes the difibrenc© between an old sage of establishotl reputation 
like Vamadeva, who can claim with .confidence th© help of Indra and the 
other younger poets, who are not so sure of it and therefore who crowd arO!.md 
him in the 'hope of getting at least an audience from him I 

W© have two similes bore; in both ‘virarspile’ is tho common property. 
The upamaiias in both again are qualified. For th© first simile, also compare 
I, 8. 8 (as'i^a simrta virap4% gomait pahva MMid na ddhm) and I.II. 45. 4. 
‘apnya'h’ is on© who is armed with *smi% which here probably means a ‘hook«- 
like’ weapon. In classical literature the word means ‘a goad’ (afikiria). 

If, however, it is contended tliat ‘spm f cannot have this meaning in the 
j^gvoda, whore it invariably signifies * a hook ’ or ‘a hooked stick \ I propose 
the following interpretation of ‘sniyo na.jotii-*- Indra is comparod 'with a 
tree laden with ripe fruit in tho first .simile, . ■■But such a ‘vrks?a’ is after all 
pasBwe and cannot show his favours and disfavours. Any maJi may approach 
it and have the fruit; Indra. however^^is-.not'such aono; ho has his likes and 
dislikes. Vamadeva, therefore, iiioiaediatoly Improves upon hm first simile 
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and compares Indra with a hooh~man on such a treeX According to this inter- 
pretation ‘Srnyo na’ alone is the simile and ‘jeta’ is to be taken with Indra. 
(Transt. — who is snrroiuided, etc. like a tree with ripe fruit, like a bookman on 
such a tree!). The simile then will be comparable with X. 10 L 3d (nediya 
it srnyah pakvam eyat) and III. 45. 4 (vrksam pakvam falam ahkiva dhunuhi). 
In view of the position of na, however, I am inclined to favour the first inter- 
pretation and there is no definite evidence against taldng ‘ srni ’ as a ‘weapon’. 

(70) w n 

IV. 21. 2ed. 

‘Whose wisdom, victorious and overpowering, rules over men 
like a universal monarch ! ’ 

‘Vidatlm’ is universe as shown by Me at BXJJ. 1935, p. 26. ‘vidathya 
samrat’ is the upamana. * 

(71) ^ ' 


rv. 22. 8a. 


‘ The stalk of soma (amsu) which is like (or as it were) a river 
of the gladdening juice, is pressed.’ 

For the rest of the stanza, cf. Xo. (12) above. In the present simile 
‘madyah sindhuh’ is the qualified upamana. But ‘pipile’ is not a satisfactory 
sMhdraif^a dharrna; nor should a word like ‘purnah’ be supplied. The poet’s 
intention to give us a sambhavana rather than a simile is evident from the 
nature of the upamana. The upamana, as a rule, should be a well-known and 
existing thing, but can we say this of ‘a river of the juice’ ? The poet thus 
seems to imagine the soma-stalk to be as it were ‘a river full of the sweet 
gladdening juice’. In short, we have an Utpreksa here, rather than an 
Upama. 


(72) I I'# Jr II 

IV. 38. 2bd. 


‘ You Indeed gave Dadhikra, who is friendly to aU men and who 
is fit to be praised by a nobleman like a brave king.’ 

‘Aryah carkrtyam’ expresses the common property. For ‘nrpatim na 
Mrani’, cf. ‘medhayum na §uram’ of the next number and ‘asteva §urah’ 
at 1. 70. 6b; VI. 64. 3e. 

(73) Jr ^ t ii 

IV. 38. 3cd. 

‘Who overpowers the chariots (of the enemy) like a brave 
warrior, „ greedily attacking them with' his. legs.’- ; 

‘Rathaturam’ expresses the common property. ‘MedhayumJ is a warrior 
who longs for ‘medha’ (food, nourishment, etc.) in a battle, which therefore 
is also called ‘medhasat-i’ ( a place where ‘medha’ is to be won). For the 
adjective of the upamana, see the last number. Compare Nos, 117-118 for 
the other portions of the stanza. 
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(74-75) icT sTfTwl «r% ii 


IV. 38. 5abc. 


' And the people (of the enemy) cry after him in battles as they 
do after a robl3er who robs ■ e verj^thiiig including dress— after him 
{i,e. Dadhikra), who swoops down upon (enemy’s property) like 
a farnisliing hawk !’ 

Dadiiikra is very riitliless while looting the enemy and therefore is com- 
pared with a robber who does not spare the robbed person even his loin-cloth ! 
In the first simile ‘ amikrosanti ’ constitutes the common prope rty, while 
*iiica,ayaman.ar.a’ does so in the second. *tFasuri’ is from ‘to be ei^- 

haiisted, to famifsh with liimger’ etc. 

(76) ii 


IV. 38. 6e. 


^ Wea-iang a garland like the beantifiil bridal horse/ 

It is difficult to say what exactly is meant by the npainfma ^siihhva 
Janyalih hTanya’ in all other RY. passages is an adjective and means ‘belong- 
ing to or favoiirabie to men’ and is derlvecf from ‘j ana b H'ere, however, it 
is 'evidently a noun, ‘subliva’ being the adjective. Should we, therefore, 
derive it here from t-ho bride ’ ? ' Si*ajam krtivano ’ is the coiriiiioix term . 

(77) ^ ii 

W. 39. 2cd. 

' Hittij who overpowers {his- enemies) like flaming fire, you gave 
to PiiniSj oil Mitravariini/ 

“Tatiirim’ obviously expresses: the common' property. ^Didivaiiisam 
agibin’ is the upamuna. ‘Tatiui’ls an adjectivo- fmm JtVf ‘to cross, over- 
pow’orb etc, 

(78) it nt ^ ltd ii 

TV. 41. lab. 

'Which liymi'h accoiiipanied by an .oblatioib has enjcm^rl your 
favour like tlie iininortal priest, i.e. Agnih ? Oh Iiiclra and Vuruiia ! ’ 

‘Sumnarn fipa’ coitsfitiites the common -property. Perhaps Gtaui Miavis- 
man’ is to be added to it. 

(79) S'# iJaiit si^ipfT n 

^ g-^g- 3ir n 

W. 45. 2b,d. 

' Your mighty horses laden with sw^eetness rise opwarcls, spread- 
ing thoEisoives over the mid-region like the bright (light of tlie) 
sun/ 
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‘Raj'aii a tanvantali’ expresses the common property. That ‘sukrarn’ 
is an adjective of ‘svar’ (and not of ‘rajah’ as sayana takes it) is clear from 
II, 2, 7d and X, 43. 9d. For the similej cf. I. 84. 1. 

(80) 5T§T =r I 


IV. 51. 8d. 


® Tiie dawns wake up early like the herds of cows.’ 

‘ Qavam sargah ’ is the iipamana, here as in the next number. ‘ Sarga,’ 
from sj srj , originally means ‘ swift movement Here, however, it secondarily 
means ‘herds with swift movements’. ‘Jarante’ probably constitutes the 
common property, or perhaps ‘bhadrah’ is to foe supplied from the next 

number. 

(81) =iTfr ^ ii 

IV. 62. Sab. 


' The rays of the Dawiis are seen charming like the herds of the 
cows.’ 


‘Bliadrslh prati adrksata’ constitutes the common property. Na here 
comes after both the words which constitute the upamana because of the 
metrical difiiculty. Its proper place is between the two; see e.g. No. (80). 


(82) gftgt ^ W: tl 


IV. 58. 6a. 


'[The streams of ghee] flow charmingly like the fertilizing 
rivers.’ 

‘Dhenah saritah’ is the upamana. The upameya is ‘glirtasya dharah’ 
from the last verse. They are praised as identical with the prayers themselves 
in the hymn. See IV. 58. 5a and 11c. 

(83) W ^ fbifi- 11 

IV. 58. 7bc. 


' The active streams of ghee gallop forward like a bright 
horse ! ’ 

‘ Aruso vaji’ is the upamana. ‘Patayanti’ is the common term. 

(5) Similes with iva. 

(84) am %!• ii 

IV. 1.6 ad. 

' The appearance of this lovely god is superior and covetable 
like the gift of a cow.’ , 

‘Dhenoh mamhaha’ means a gift comisting of a cow and is the upamana 
in the simile. Compare for a similar use of the genitive express an 

object instead of the subject) in connection with ‘maihhana’: V. 16. 4ab 
(adha M agne esam suviryasya mamhana:-— Let these patrons of ours have 
your gift of good strength, oh Agni!). For the other simile in the stanza, 
cf. No. (42) above. 
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(85) ^ II 


IV. 1. 8d. 

SSs 

The god Agni is always pleasing like a gathering (house) filled 
with food.’ 

‘Pitiimati samsad’ is the upamaiia, ■ ‘Samsad’ is derived from *sarn 
and means in most passages ‘company’, ‘association ’/gathering’, 
etc. Her© it seems to moan ‘a hous©’. It has perhaps this same meaning 
at VIII. 14. 15. For the same simile, cf. I. 144. 7d (ra^valj . . pitumazi 

iva ksaya'h) and IV. 16. 15d (No. 13S below). 

(86) =3 ’Tcih: i 

rv. 2 . 11 cd. 


^May the wise god discriminate between knowledge and ignor- 
ance, between (honest and dishonest) men as between good and 
bad backs (of horses).’ 


‘Vita prstha’ and ‘vrjina prstha’ is the common iipamaDa for the two 
iipameyas, i.e. ‘cittim aoittim’, and ‘(vitan vrjinan) martan’, occurring in 
the simile. 

The poet e%ddently uses ‘vita and vrjina ’ as the adjectives of ‘prstha’ 
primarily, but he also intends them to be used with ‘mart an’; cf. e.g, IV. 1. 
17d; VI. 5i. 2c; VII. 60. 2d, where wo get the same expression, i.e. ‘^ju mar- 
tesu vyjina ea pasyaii’, which ought to bo construed as'martesu rju iwjina 
ca (janimani) pa^yan.’ Properly speaking, even here ‘rju and ‘vrjina’ 
seem to have been originally conceived as adjectives of ‘martan’ but the 
eolleetive nature of ‘martan"’ at the back of the speaker’s mind must have 
affected the gender of these adjectives when actualhj used* The adjectival 
use of ‘vrjina* in mB,jiy i^gvedic passages, where we must supply ‘marta’ 
or ‘jana*' as its substantive leads to the same conclusion ; e.g. of, VI. 51, 13; 
VII. 104, 13 ■; X. 87. 15 ; V. 3. 11 ; VIII. 67. 9. The implied contrast between 
‘rju’ and ‘vfjina’ at IX. 97. 43 and TX. 97. IS also shows the same. 

The same comparison, in a slightly different form is employed again at 
X. 89. 3c, ‘Vi cinavat’ ©.xpresses the common property. 


(87) q'] 50 ^ ! 


rv. 16. 15d. 


, , ‘(Iiidra is beaiitifiil) like beaiitiM and attractive prosperity, 
[like a. house]’. 

‘Indrah’ has to bo supplied as the upameya in tlie simile. Tlio common 
term also is apparently dropped; however, as a matter of fact, ‘raiiva’ ex- 
presses the common property (cf. however, II. 4.4;I. 66. 1; VII, 20. 7*; I* 129. 
7, etc,), but^ has received the gender of the upamana against tho gcaieral 
practice of t'lio Rgvnxlic poets. Cf. No. (42) above. For a deity compared 
with ‘piisti/ etc,, cf. I. 65, 3; 66. 1 (citra rayili) etc,, VI. 55. 3 (vasoli 
rMih); also see No. 136, 


(88) m 5W3T mt. 11 


IV. 17. I3cd. 


‘Maghava, who is the breaker (of everything) like the Heaven 
armed with thunder, places his singer in the midst of riches.’ 
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^A^aniraan Dyaali’ is liere the upamana as is clearly siiowti by tbe posi- 
tion of ‘iva’ and by I. UZ. 5; 176. 3 (divya a^anih). At VI. iS.'lOb again, 
Indra’s weapon is compared with the ‘asani’. 

(89) t 1%^ ^15: II 

IV. 30. 2ab. 

*^Yoiir people indeed follow (yon) as all the wheels (follow the 
horses).’ 

In this passage, "vi^va cakra’ is the upamana and iva comes at the end 
of both the words, owing to metre. Naturally, I do not construe this as a 
partially expressed (Ekadesavivarti) iipama since I do not consider te as an 
accusative. I rather take it as a genitive (see Oldanberg, Noten, I. pp. 25-29). 
No doubt we ultimately supply ‘tvam’ and ‘asum’ (cf. above No. 1 and IV. 
31. 4) as the subordinate upameya and upamana respectively; but then these 
are not implied by the force of the partially expressed upamd, but by the 
force of the partially expressed sentefice itself. The upama so far as it is 
expressed is complete. The incomplete vakyartha, however, leads to the 
implication of ‘tvam’, which (implied) ‘tvam’ then further leads to the impli- 
cation of a corresponding upamana, i.e. ‘asum* etc. ‘Ann vavrtuh’ expresses 
the common property. 

(90) 5isr?f: 11 

rV. 51. 2ab. 

* The beautiful dawns have stood up in the East, like the 
sacrificial posts erected at sacrifices.’ 

*Mitah svaravah’ is the upamana, and ‘asthuh’ expresses the common 
property. 

(91) Vt JfTT ^ 11 

IV. 58. 6cd. 


‘These streams of ghee swiftly flow forth, like the deer running 
away from the hunter. ’ 

‘Ksipanor isamanah mrgah* is the upamana ; cf. X. 51. 6d. The ‘urmi’s 
are compared with the deer in a particular state. The suggestion of a word in 
the upame5!^a vakya corresponding to ‘ksipanobi’ is certamly not intended; for 
if at all any such word is to be suiopiied, it must be ‘agneh (ghee is melted by 
heat and then flows in streams) but we know that the ‘urmi’s’ are not running 
aimy from Agni through fear, but towards him through affection! (cf. v. 8 
of the same h^^mii). I consequently do not take this as an Ekadeiavivartin! 
upama, but merely as a simple (Nirahga) one with a qualified upamana. 

( 92 ) IfTS# I 


a , ■ 


IV. 58. 7abc. 


‘ The active streams of ghee rush onwards, surpassing even the 
wind (in speed : lit. ‘ harming the wind’), like (streams of water) 
dashing down quickly over the sloping region of a river ! ’ 

‘Sindhob pradhvane ffighanasab’ is the qualified upamana, for ‘ghrtasya 
dharah’- ‘ Vatapramiyafi patayanti’ expresses the common property. 
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I supply ‘urmayaii’ after ‘^uglianasa^i’ in a from the last stanza (IV. 
58. 6) and this is supported by I. 44. 12; IX. 80. 6. Perhaps our ‘^ughanasa 
urmayah ’ corresponds to ‘ksoda’ a t I. 6 5. 3 ; VII. 95. 1, etc. Accordingly, 
I derive ‘ ^iighanasali ' from ‘ Mn -f ^hanb The first letter is dropped and the 
second lengthened as in ‘^ukrtasah’ at I. 162. 17 (cf. also ‘akenipasah—keni- 
pasah IV. 45. 6; X. 44. 4). For ‘‘sindhoh pradiivane’, I compare ‘sliidhoh 
pravane ninme’ at IX. 69. 7a. 

(93) ^ ^ II 

IV. 58. 9. 

'I see them (i.e. streams of ghee) beautifully decorated like the 
brides going to the nuptial procession ! ’ 

Th© word ' abhicakasimi’ shows that iva is her© employed to convey an 
Utpreksa rather than a simile. The streams are imagined to be beautifully 
dressed brides going to their nuptial procession (Agni is the bridegroom; 
cf. IV. 58. Sab). ‘A5ji anjana’ cannot be separated from ‘vahatum etavai’ 
and thus belongs to the upamana alone. It cannot be construed, therefore, 
as a common term and hence upama seems imjirobabie. 


Gboup IV. Simple similes with a simple upamaxa. 
(a) Similes with iva, 

(94) ®rr 5 # ii 

IV. 2 . 18ab. 


*He (i.e. the leader of the Ahgirasas or Brhaspati) saw herds as 
it were of cattle in (that cowstall of Vala) Med with food, when oh 
fierce one, the godly races were by his side to help him 1 ^ 

The accent of ‘akhyat’ shows that a and b do not form one clause* 
‘Pasvo yutha’ thus eaimot be an upamana for ‘devanam Janima. Hence 
I take , iva m expressive of an Utpreksa and not of an Upama. I supply 
‘urve*. after ‘k^umati^ and take Brhaspati. or one of the Angirasas 
81. 7) as' the, s'ubject of ‘akhyatb ‘Devanam janima’ refers probably to 
Indra with Mariits and Agni himself (though the epithet ugra also refers 
to Mm) mentioned in the last stanza (i.e. IV. 2. 17). That ‘ pa§vali ’ is genitive 
and goes with ‘yutha’ is clear from V. 81. Ic; VI. 19.. 3c; also VI. 49. 12b; 
VIIL 4. 20d; IV. 38. 5d. ■ 


(95) *Tf w 


IV. 3. 3d. 


*Whoin the priest (the Sota) praises while pressing Soma, like 
the pressing, stone/ . 

hSota’ is th© priest who presses the soma juice; .cf.- VII. 22. ie; 92. 2a, c. 
‘Madhusut itj©’ is probably the common property; cf, X. 64. 15cd; VII. 
22. 4ab, ©tc. 


(96) iri| vlgwlr ii 


IV. 4 . lb. 


* Go forth. like a king, powerful and with ibha V 

The rQ,eaning of ^ ibha’ is micertain. „At I,' 84* 17, it is •moiitioned as a 
covetafoi© possession along with Hoka’ and ‘rai At I. 65. 4, Agni devouring 
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foe! (vanani) is compared with a king enjoying his ‘ibhyas’; ‘ibha’ however, 
is used as an adjective of Tngra, a king obviously, at VI^ 20. 8c and of a 
'snvratah raja’ at IX. 57. 3, Has it anything to do with Jhhd' to shine’ ? 
Anyhow ‘amavan ibhena’ seems to constitute the common property; cf. 
(Rajana iva tvesasamdrso narah) I. 85. 8d; (eva rajeva kratumdn amena) 
IX. 90. 6a; (Rajeva yudhva) X. 75. 4c; (Rajeva suvratah) IX. 20. 5a; IX. 
57. 3. 


wn% 1 


IV. 5. 8c. 


'When they (i.e. the Ahgirasas) flung open (the staE) of the cows 
like an enclosed treasure I ^ 

I take ‘Ahgirasah’ as the subject of *apa vran’ and supply ‘urvam’ after 
‘ usriyaiiam ’ as the upameya for ‘ var ’ ; ef. V. 29. 12 (gavyam cid urvam . . . 

narah sasamanah apa vran) also V. 30. 4 (Vido gavam urvam usriyaiiam) 
and VII. 10. 7; X. 108. 8. Lastly, I take ‘var’ in the sense of ‘enclosure’ 
(from Jvt)ot ‘enclosed treasure’ for which I compare I. 132. 3 (Rtsya var 
asi ksayam); X. 93. 3 (devanam var mahah) and IV. 21. 8 (vi yad varaihsi 
parvatasya vrnve). ‘Varas’ in the last passage is the same as our ‘var’. In 
the stanza under discussion, I think b and c refer to the Ahgirasas, while 
d refers to Agni. 


(98) ^ II 


IV. 6. 2c. 


‘The God (Agni) has assumed his upgoing lustre Eke Savita.’ 

For ‘ui'dhvam bhanum, cf. IV. 13. 2 (No. 5) and X. 3. 2c ; ‘a^ret’ is the 
common term. 

(99) i ii 

rv. 8. 8. 

‘He, the singer-poet of the people, of men, pierces (the demons) 
with his power, like powerful bows.’ 

‘Vidhyati’ or ‘ati vidhyati’ means ‘pierces through and through’. W© 
have probably to supply ‘raksamsi’ as the object of the verb; cf. IV. 4. Id 
& 5a; I. 86. 9; X. 87. 4, etc. Similarly we should supply ‘dhanumsi’ 
after ‘ksipra’ and compare II. 24. 8 (ksiprena dhanvana) and IX. 90. 3 
(ksipradhanva ) . 

‘Ksipra (dhanuihsi)’ is the upamana for ‘sah’, which is the upameya and 
is described ill ab. ‘Ati vidhyati’ expresses the common property. Olden- 
berg’s suggestion (Noten, I. p. 274) to construe ‘ ksipra ’ as an instrumental 
ease and an upamana for ‘ ^avasa ’ (‘He pierces the foe with his power as with 
a fast bow’) is I think rendered improbable by the position of ‘manusanam’ 
which describes ‘sa’ and not ‘savasa’. This shows that at the time of com- 
posing the 3rd line, which contains the upamana, ‘sa’ was more prominent 
than ‘Savasa’ in the poet’s mind and, therefore, it must have been conceived 
.as the upameya by Iiim. 

( 100 ) 

IV. 13.4cd. 

‘Tbe vi,olently sbaMug rays of the sun have blown off the dark- 
ness intothe waters (of the ocean) like a piece of skin.’ ' ' ■ 


I 
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‘Carraa* is the iipamana for Hamas’ and *adh.ul;i’ expresses the common 
.•operty, suggesting the lightness of the task,. This same npamana is used 
r the same apameya for a diSerent c ommo n property, i.e. Surrounding 
noompassing \ Hovering up’ {sam+ ^/vyac) at VII. 63. Id. 

101) II 


IV. 15. 2ab. 


^Agm goes round the sacrifice thrice, like a charioteer.’ 

‘'Pari yati’ expresses the common property. The iipamana ‘rathih’ 
sually suggests ‘ease, grace and absence of trouble in movement’, cf. III. 
3. 2b ; II. 39. 2a; VIII. 95, la; VII. 95. le and IV. 19. 6b. The same is true 
f the upamana ‘rathah’; see below No, 105. ^ Also compare IV. 6. 4cd for 
he ‘paryagnikarana’ described in our stanza, i.e. IV. 16. 2. 


102 ) 1 ^: 11 


IV. 16. 2c. 


‘The priest may sing the hymn like Uiana.’ 

‘Vedhah’ is the ukthasasa priest. He is compared with the ancient 
aktha^asa priest "0.^ana, for whom see IX. 97. 7; IV. 26. 1; (kavir TOana); 
L 83, 5 {Usana kavya); 121. 12; VIII. 23, 17; VI. 20. 11 and I. 51. 11, etc. 

(103) ^prr% iF4?rr5T sir fft-s iicrr ii 

IV. 18. 5ab. 


‘India’s mother concealed him, thinking him to be like a stigma, 
an unspeakable thing ! ’ 

Very probably iva here is expressive of a sambhavana or Utpreksa as is 
shown by the >sjmm. In that case the translation should be: — ‘Indra’s 
mother concealed him considering him as if he were a disgrace to her i ’ 

(104) gclT II 

IV. 18. eab. 


‘ These rivers, who were formerly cry^, now rush forth (joy- 
fully) making a gurgling sound like experienced ladies.’ 

I take ‘aialabhavantili’ alone as' the common property expressing de- 
light and ‘ samki’osamanah ’ as an adjective, of ‘etab* only. We must siipply 
some word like ‘yiivatih’ after ‘I'tavar.ih* in view of III. 56. 5 (ytavarir yosa- 
nah) and IV. 19. 7 (yiivutlr |•tag5ab). ..Foi*merly, i.e. before IndraAs help, 
the rivers were crying but afterwards they produced a deep gurgling sound 
indicating joy. ■ 


(105) r4 5r ti 


IV. 19. 5b. 


* The rocks (i.e. the moiinta»m*streams) moved forward together 
like chariots (i.e. persons borne on.. them).’ 

For the Intorpretatioii of the stanzia, sea above No* (30). For the same 
simile, cf. IX. 09. 9b; VH. 74. 6ab; VIII.. 3,. 16d; IX. 10. la. In ail the pas- 
sages, the common property .is ‘quick, and. easy .movement’* See above 
No. 101. 
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(106) ... W ^ II 

IV. 20. 3ed. 

' May we win the prize of onr enemy like a gambler, through yon 
(as our companion), oh wielder of the bolt ! ’ 

‘Arya ajirii jayenia’ expresses the common property. The use of the 
word ‘aji’ is interesting. It seems to have been used in its original sense of 
‘something which is to be won’ (from ad--s/ji) and not in the later sense of 
‘a battle or a race, where something is to be won’ in our passage as also in 
IV. 24. 8 and IX. 32. 5 (hitam ajim=dhane hite of I. 40. 2; 116. 15; 132. 
5 &c.). For ‘arya ajim’, cf. IV. 24. 8 and ‘aryah vajam sanema’ of I. 73. 5c. 

(107) aTi5rfi57f^'jncf5T ii 

IV. 28. led. 

*He killed Alii, set free the seven rivers, and opened up their 
doors which were closed as it were ! ’ 

Here we have an Utpreksa as is evident from the adjective ‘ apihita ’ which 
is obviousty used of ‘kliani’ and not of any different word intended as the 
upamana for it by the poet. Compare e.g-I. 32. 11c (apam biiam apihitam); 
51.4 (apam apidhana avrnor) and .IV. 28. 5; for the ‘khani’ of the rivers 
which were opened up by indra, cf. II. 15. 3b; V. 32. la; VII. 82. 3a &c. 

(108) 5?Tr4sf)': 1 srff il 

IV. 30. 15bc. 

' You smashed one hundred thousand and five more (of the 
Dasa’s warriors) like the spokes of a wheel ! ’ 

‘ Avadhih ’ expresses the common property and suggests the perfect case 
with which the warriors were killed. For the smashing of a ‘pradhi’, cf. 
X. 102. 7a; 138. 6d. 

(109) 3ggr 1| if i 

rV. 31. 6ab. 

'You come to us on the slope of our pious wills as on foot ! ’ 
or (as if on foot !)’ 

‘A gacchasi’ expresses the common property; ‘kratunam pravat’ is the 
upameya which is compared with ‘pad’, thus suggesting ease and naturalness. 
The idiom ‘pravata v^ya’ seems to be used in RV. to signify ‘go with ease 
and naturalness’; of. I. 35. 3 (pravata yati haribhyam); 177, 3 (haribhyam 
yahi pravata); III- 30. 6 (pra etu pravata haribhyam) ; IV. 38. 3 (anu prava- 
teva dravantam); VIII. 6. 34. 13. 8; IX. 24. 2 (apo na pravata yatih); IX. 
6. 4 (apo na pravata saran); X. 4. 3 (dhanor adhi pravata yasi) &e. Also 
cf. V. 31. 1 (indro rathaya pravataih kmoti). 

In our passage, ‘pravata’ is to be construed with ‘kratunam’. It is also 
possible that iva expresses an Utpreksa as the expression ‘padeva’ occurring 
elsewhere shows: II. 39. 5 (padeva no nayatam vasyo accha); V. 67. 3 (vrata 
padeva sascire); VIII. 12, 31 (su^tutim vipra iyarti padeva pipratim pra 
adhvare: — ‘At the sacrifice, the priest sends his hymn which carries us safely 
as it were on foot!) To be led or to go through a river or a danger on foot is 
surely felt more natural. It signijfies confidence, surety and naturalness as 


I 
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jainst the diffidence^ uncertainty and urmaturalness involved, in the other 
•ocess ! 

110) 3T7tff^ ii 

IV. 31. 13ab. 

‘Mittg open those stalls of cows for ns like an archer/ 

The adjective ‘surah’ of ‘asta’ is probably intended: cf. IV. 36. 6; I. 70. 
; VI. 64. 3. 

Here ‘gomatah v raj an apavrdlii’ expresses the common property. The 
pamana finds itself emlisoxed witliiii it. The reason appears to be a psycho - 
)gieal one. The chief thing in the sadharana dharma is‘ vrajan apa vrdhi’; 
yomatah’ is comparatively unimportant and this is why it is mentioned 
1 st of ail. This is also the reason why the hyberbaton or inversion of the 
.suai order of the adjective and the subst. (gomatah and vrajan) has occurred 
lere ; cf. Bergagiie, S^nitax, p. 286. (Annals voL 16.) 

111) 'fl? I ii 

IV. 31. 15. 

Take our good name high up among the gods, oh sun, to be 
Lofty like the heaven itself. ' 

‘TJttamam krdhi’ is the common pronerty. For ‘uttme divi’. cf. V. 

60 . 6 . ■ 

(112) iv1:g%4 3^4% li 


II, I! 


IV. 32. 23. 


The two tawny horses, when yoked to the new, small and firm 
wooden yoke, look lovely like a girl/- 

In spite of tiio very obscure nature of the stanza, it is clear that the 
‘babhru’ horses are compared with a ‘kantnaka’, whate-ver the word means. 
I follow Sayana in the interpretation of ab; only I take the ‘new yoke-pole’ 
of the chariot as belonging to ike poet himselj and not to Indra as Say ana has 
it. The last three stanzas of this hymn are universally admitted to be a 
‘daimstuti’ of one ‘Gosano Kapat’ who was the patron, of our poet. The 
gift probably consisted of a few cows (v, 22), a pair of beautiful brown ponies, 
and \’ory naturally also u sm.aU chrmot. The mention of the two horses, tlieir 
‘yaina’ before and after daybreak — all this leaves no doubt that a small 
chariot was included in the gift. This chariot was newly and firmly built 
and this is in all probability alluded to in the three adjectives used in ab, 
‘Kanlnaka’ is only a simple upamana (sympathetic dual ivS expected; see 
note Dll No. 25, but it is not used here). ‘Sobhete’ expresses the common 
property. To the poet, the beautifully trotting poniee look charming like 
a playfully bouncing girl I , . - " 


(113) H 11 


IV. 33. la. 


send, forth my hymn'to the Rbhus likeaTaessenger.’- 
For the same simile, cf. I. . T73. 3d. 
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(114) 53^ fqfgr 'S’gr ^ ^51^ I) 

IV. 33. 3ab. 

‘ Those who made young once more their aged and worn out 
parents iying low like the sacrificial posts 1 ’ 

I take both ‘sana’ and 'jaraiaa’ as the epithets of ‘pitara’ alone; ef. e,g. 
IV. S6. 3 (jivri sanajura pitara). 

The ‘yiipa’ in the upamana are the sacrificial posts (i.e. the logs of wood) 
severed from the trunks of the trees and laid low on the ground for drying 
up before being erected at sacrifice. Old used Yupa’s are not probably meant. 
The poet has evidently in his mind the future erection of the Yupas corres- 
ponding to the rejuvenating of the parents now iying down. Yupa is an 
example of a sympathetic dual; see No. 25. ‘Sayana ’ is the common term. 

(115) u 

W. 33. 6od. 

‘Tva§ta did like them when he saw the four cups shining like 

days.' 

‘ Vibhrajamanan’ expresses the common property; ‘aha’ is the upamana. 
Compare VIII. 96. 19b (yo aheva revan). 

(116) % tqrgt sTvrRT iprr #tt ii 

IV. 35. Sab. 

'Who became gods by their skilful work and dwelt in the 
Heaven like eagles.' 

‘Adhi divi niseda’ expresses the common property. 

(117-118) q- 33 % II 

... II 

IV. 38. 3. 

'Ail Purus feel greatly delighted in him, i.e. Dadhikra, who 
runs speedily as if on a slope and moves on ceaselessly like wind ! ' 

‘Pravateva dravantam’ is undoubtedly an Utpreksa. For ‘pravata 
( = dru)’, cf. above Note on No. (109). ‘Dhrajantam’ expresses the 
common property in the second simile, and Vata is the upamana, for which 
compare VII. 36. 3a. Sometimes ‘^yena’ is used as the upamana for this 
same property: cf. I. 165. 2; IV. 40. 3. Also see No. 73 above for the other 
portion of the, stanza. 

(119) ... 3 %^ II 

IV. 39. 5. 

'Both parties call upon Dadhikra as they do upon Indra.’ 

‘Ubhaye vi hvayante’ is the common property; cf. Ill, 32. 14d; VII, 82, 
9c; 83, 6a,, etc. 
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I 

.20) icT^riir ... ii 

3Tf^ qrt ... ii 

IV. 40. 3. 

" And the wind blows after the legs of this greedy Dadhikraj 
ho mo¥es forth ceaselessly like an eagle ! ’ 

‘Dhrajatah’ is tlie common property; see above No. IIS. Also cf. No. 
} above for tlie otlier part of the stanza and the meaning of ‘arikas’. 

121) fTT !r^ ’ft: n 

IV. 41. 5cd. 

'May that cow with a thousand streams (of milk) i.e. the hymn, 
ield us mills, after going (to you two), as to two pasture lands ! ’ 

‘Yavasa’ (two pasture -lands) is the iipamana (an example of a sympa- 
letic dual; see Note on No. 25). I am inclined to take the word as accusa- 
V© dual in spit© of the neuter gender of it in other places. I think, it got 
le masculine gender under the influence of the gender of the upanieya, 
.idravaruna, with whom it is fancied to be identical. W© have thus rathei’ 
a Utpreksa than a simile. Sayana (and Geldner? see Trans, p. 427: He 
3nstrue.s this as an utpreksa) indeed construes ‘yavasa’ as an instrmiiental ; 
ut the following ‘ gatvi ’ shows that it is an accu,sative and the dual uparneya 
■lows it to be rather dual. 

It is to be noted that in the fi.rst half of tlie stanza, the hymn was merely 
:>;mpared with a cow (cf. No. 25 above); here it is identified with it. It is 
aerefore natural that IndrSiva-rupa are fancied to be tw^o pasture lands rather 
hmi compared with them. 

These two lines are repeated at X. iOl. 9ed, obviously from our passage, 
Consequently tlie dual ‘yavasa’ has not got any significance there, the upa- 
.leya being the plural hlevahh The gauh is still of course the ‘dlii’ as in 
ur passage and this fact accounts for the blind re|>roduction. At X. 133, 
d, thelast' line alone is again reproduced; even there the^gmih’ is the 
u*ay©r.. Compare also X, 74. 4d. 

122) ... ... II 

IV. 41. 7. 

' We eboose you, alone for protection, who are benevolent like 
}WO fathers/ 

The cortiparison. of a deity with pita is very .common in the RV. The 
3oint of eomporison. is ‘kindness’, ‘approaehablenessk. etc., ef. I. I, 9; III. 
19. 3; VI. 52. 0; VIII. 4S. 4; X. 33. 3, etc. Obviously, ‘pitara’ in our passage 
does not include the mother. Here is another 'example of a s^nnpatlietie 
dual. See above note on No. 25, ' ‘ 

(123-124) |JTT iri ^<4 ft ’TglwT: 

IV. 41. 9acd. 

‘These prayera of mine have approached these (M) Indra and 
VaruBia, asldng for wealth like attendants (and) for fame like racing 
mares.’ 
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We liave two Upamas here. Tlie common property in the first is ‘vasvo 
bhiksamanal^ the upamana being ‘jostarah’ (probably female attendants 
or are they concubines ?). In the second, it is ‘^ravaso bhiksamanah’ and 
the upamana is ‘raghvlh’, i.e. racing mares. For the first simile, cf. I. 95, 6a 
(ubhe bhadr© josayet© na mene). Ordinarily <s/jus has the deity as the sub- 
ject and the ‘diiiyah’ or ‘manisah’ as the object. For the second simile 
cf. VII. 90. 7; IV. 5. 13. Sayana and Geldner, Translation, p. 427, both 
supply ‘dhanikam’ as the subsidiary upameya to correspond to ‘im’. To me, 
however, this does not seem to have been intended by the poet. The stylistic 
peculiarity with which he has composed the two similes as very parallel to one 
another shows that ‘ jostarah’ is to b© construed as a simple (rather than a 
compound, i.e. sahga) upamana like ‘ raghvib’. Again, the obviously intended 
construction of ‘bhiksamanah’ with both ‘vasvo’ and ‘sravaso’ shows the 
same. 


(125) l^fT II 


‘Knowing all creatures like Tva^ta etc.’ 


IV. 42. 3c. 


(126) ... iwr: II 

rv. 52. 2a. 

' Usa is beautiful and red like a mare.^ 

Perhaps ‘citra’ alone is the common property. For the same simile, 
cf. X. 75. 7d (a^va na citra); I. 30. 21 (a^ve na citre arusi). 


( 127 ) n 

^31'^ «fe ••• II 


IV. 57. labc. 

* May we win a cow and a horse through the Lord of the fields 
as through a friend/ 

‘Hita’ appears to have been used as a substantive as at 1. 166. 3c (Maruto 
Mta iva), in the sens© of a friend. 

(128) qrl ... II 


s# n 


IV. 67. 2, 


^Gh lord' of the fields ! Shake off towards us your sweet wave 
(ie. a spring of water) which drops sweetness, and is very pure like 
ghee/ 

‘Suputam’ ezpresses the common property; cf. IX. 67, 12 (suto ghi-tam 
ha pavate). It Is probably not intended as an adjective of ‘gh^tam’ as in 
lEost passages,' for which compare tmder Xo. ' (42) above. 
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(5) Similes with na. 

9) ?r # ®rr tfh^ ii 


IV. 2. Sod. 

'Carry your worshipper safely through danger like a horse^ 
claying your activities in your own home/ 

‘Hemya’ is to be derived from ^/hi. Agni is called ‘a^uhema’ at II, 
; II. 3L 6; 35. 1 ; VII. 47. 2. On the other hand, the horses of the Asvina 
so called at I. 116. 2. Thus it would seem that ‘hemyavan piparah’ is 
eeived as the common property and therefore to construe Tiemyavan’ 
Lii adjective of the iipamana, i.e. ‘asva ’ alone with Saj^anacarya and Geldiier 
aid not be correct. This is also clear from the words ‘sve dama a* which 
ong to the iipaiiaeya alone and which come immediately after wo, thus 
wing that the upamana consists of ‘asva’ alone. 

30) t|=|cn- || 


IV. 6. 4cd. 

' Agnij chosen as our priest from ancient days, goes round (the 
otim) thrice, like a cow-boy/ 

‘Pra-diva uranah’ is evidently employed as an epithet of the ‘Hota’; 
. the same used of ‘Diltaii’ at IV. 7. 8e. The reference is to the ‘paryagni- 
-rana’ of the victim; cf. A.B. II. 11. The aim of this rite is to guard the 
:^tim (pasu) and hence Agni is compared with a cowboy (pasupa). 

We have to supply ‘pasum’ (i.e. the victim of the sacrifice) as the object 
' ‘pari eti’ (and not as the secondary upamana, subsidiary to ‘pasupa’ as 
©Idner, Trans., suggests) with Sayana. ‘Pa§ua na gopa’^oeeuning at VII, 
L Sb is in qmte a different context. At- IV. 15. 2, Agni is said to be going 
mnd the ‘adhvara’ thrice like a charioteer. The latter passage like the 
lie under discussion too contemplates the ‘paryagnikarana’ of a victim (cf, 
..B, VI. ' 5, where BV. IV. 15.- 1-3 are prescribed for the ceremony) and 
tdhvaram’ very probably refers to the ^ victim itself. 

The simple up>amana ‘pasupah’ is used at three other places: — I. 114, 
; 144. (> and X, 142, 2. Everywhere it is followed by iva and not na. See 
ntroduetion, para If).' In our passage, metre made the use of iva im- 
tossible. 


;i31) ff u 


IV. 6. 5c. 


; ‘His flames dash forward- like race-horses/ 

‘ Vajiiio ’ is nom. plural and an upamana for ‘sokah 

(132) miw Wk f|r%' ii 

IV. 7. lied. 

^Wheu destroying (the woods), - he resorts to the strength of 
Vata. He (i.e. Vata) strengthens Mm like, a horse;, the horse is 
urged/ 

For the simile, cf. I. 148. 4; VII. 3.' 2 (ad. asya..vato aim vati kieih); 
I. 68. o (vafcacodiial.t) ami 141. 7; I, 58, .4 (vatajiltah) -and 65. 4. .For vata 
helping ibrwarci a galloping horse, ..cf. ■rV*„.40, 3 .(anu vUi pragardliinah 
anicasaih pari). 
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■ Both, Sayana and Geldiier take Agni as the subject of ‘vajayate’ but this 
is very improbable as is shown by ‘asum’ which is repeatedly used in connec- 
tion with Agni himself. To imagine this ‘asu’ to be Vata with Geldner 
would further lead to the complete inversion of the relations of the driver and 
the driven between Vata and Agni which seem to be pretty well established 
in the Rgveda. See the passages quoted above. 

For ‘asuni na vajayate’, cf. (‘Brhaspate vajaya asun iva ajau) X. 68. 
2d, and (‘Agnim . , . saptim na vajayamasi’) VIII. 43. 25c: also cf. 
X. 156..L 

(133) ii 

IV. 10. 6c. 

'^Yoiir face (or appearance), oh Agni, shines gloriously by our 
side like a golden ornament 1 ! ’ 

(134) fT I 

IV. 10. 6. 

‘ That spotless body of yours shines like a golden ornament, oh 
self-reliant god ! ’ 

For the same simile, cf. VII. 3. 6b; at VI. 51. Id and VII. 63. 4a, the sun 
is fancied to be the /rukma^ of the heaven; while Agni is called a ‘rukma’ 
shining between the H. and the E. at I. 96. 5. also cf. X. 45. 8a. 

^Rukmah’ is followed by iva at V. 61. 12e; this is probably due to metre. 
See above Intro, para 10. 

(135) V =^-FTT; II 

IV. 16. 15ab. 


^Requiring wealth, my desires have gone to Indra longing for 
him at a sacrifice as in a battle.’ 

This is one of the clearest passages where na may be properly described 
as used in the sense of a conjimctive particle, i.e. ca. The reason why this 
is so is that in such passages the upamana is not extraneous to the context or 
aprakaranika as it usually is. Both the upamana and the upameya are 
equally the matter in hand and the poet desires to speak of both. In our 
passage, the poet’s concern is to show that the commo.n property, i.e. ‘the 
desire to have Indra ’ is as powerful in the upameya as it is in the upamana. 
Its existence in the upamana is however beyond doubt. For, every one wants 
Indra on the occasion of a hattle ! But its presence in the upameya is not al- 
ways so, since some persons are liable to forget Indra at the sacrifice when 
once they gain their objective! Our poet assures Indra that he remembers 
him at the sacrifice as ardently as he did in the battle. See above note on 
No. 67, and below Nos. 141, 144. 


(136) v 3%: ] ii 


IV. 16. 15d. 


/Indra is like a borne ! [like pleasant and lovely prosperity].’ 

‘Okas’ is her© used as an upamana for Indra as it is used for Agni at 
I. 66. 2a. Evidently, the common property is implied by the word ‘ranva’ 
though this is syntactically connected with the upameya alone or perhaps 
w© might say that ‘ranva’ is intended by the poet to express the common 
property in both the similes. But it receives the gender of the second upa- 
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jfia Instead of the upameya Indra; c£ above note on INTos. 4-2, 87. I am not 
olinecl to take ‘okah’ as an accusative of place with Oidenbergy Noten I. 

278. According to this construction, ‘kamaii’ are compared with ‘pustili’ 
id ‘Indram’ with ‘okahh Thus there will be only a single simile in d and 
,en the presence of the two particles of comparison na and iva in it becomes 
Dxplicafjie. 


L37) ^4 g# ^ II 


IV. 16. 21b. 


'For tlie sake of your singer^ swell his food -store as the rivers 

For the same simile, ef. I. 63. 8b, where ‘apah’ is the upamana for 
idra. Even in our passage, ‘nadyah’ (Nom.) is to be taken as an 
pamina for Indra. 

138-139) II 

3TT^gf ^ rr ii 

IV. 20. 6. 


' Indra, wlio is Mgli (sonled) and self-strong like a mountain, 
^ho breaks open the bolt (i.e. boit-like stall of Vala) filled with 
.msiires, as he breaks the great (food-store). 

For the interpretation of ‘Vajra’, see above ISTote on No. (20). The 
pamana in the first simile is ‘ giri ’ and the common property is expressed by 
vatavan’ (cf. I. 64. 7b) and ‘rsvah’ as well (ef. VI. 24. 8o). In the second 
mile, ‘adarta’ expresses the common property and ‘sthaviram’ which mi- 
oubtediy stands for ‘sthaviram, vajam’ is the upamana. That this latter 
, true is shown by the root a-|-*\/dr on the one hand and by the word ‘stha- 
iram ’ itself on the other. Both these are frequently associated with ‘ vaj am ’ ; 
r. V. 39. 3d; VIII. 33. 3b; IX. 68. 7d; X. 69. 3d; and VI. 37. 5a; VII. 93. 2d; 
1. 1. 11c. The poet seems to have used ‘fohimah’, even when he could have 
sed ‘vajam’ .after ‘sthaviram’, in order to prevent too much softness in the 
lie, wliich, would have otherwise resulted, owing to too many accusatives. 



3TT lit: 11 


IV. 23. 6d. 


'I urge liereward (the son) of the cow (i.e. Aditi), who is most 
ironderM lilie the sun 1 ' 

Even here, I supply ‘put ram’ after ‘go'h’ as in IV. 22. 4 and IV. 22. 8. 
tee above No. 12; Imira is meant , ‘Citratamam’- is the eonmion property; 
f. I. 148. Id for the same simile. 

141) ^ ^ grert 3 :^ gfir ^ II 

IV. 28. 3ed. 


' He killed many thousands (of Dasyns) that advanced against 
lim (yatain) with his bolt, as he Idlled those that hid themselves in 
:}heir difficult forts by means of Ms policy T ■ 

I take ‘kratva’ as the upamana aiid"‘^arva’ as the iipameya. Both 
ihese are prmtuta or are the object of the poet’s, description and ■hence na 
aas the force of a conjunctive particle., Bee ■above 'Nos. 67, 135, The poet 
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means to say that Indra employed physical force (saru) against those that 
advanced boldly against him (yatam) and political wisdom or craft (kratn) 
against those that did not offer open resistance (durge diirone vasatam) 
but hid themselves in forts. A similar contrast between the two methods of 
warfare of Indra is also seen at III. 34. Sab (a is physical; b is political) and 
IV. 30. 21 (hathaili-mayaya) ; similarly a contrast between the enemies who 
boldly attack Indra and those that do not do so is mentioned at IV. 25. 8b 
(yantah avasitasah) and III. 34. 10 (abhikratavah and vivacah). 

(142) ?r ^ ^3?!... 

IV. 42. 8cd. 

‘They secured by worship that Trasadasyn for her who kills his 
enemies like Indra.’ 

‘Vrtraturam’ expresses the common property. The word vytra, when 
in neuter plural, signifies an enemy in general; ef. e.g. IV. 41. 2c. 

(143) ^ srl% 11 

rV. 43 . Sab. 

‘You indeed quickly go to help (men) in a difficulty on such 
days, like Indra himself.’ 

‘Sakthn’ is an accusative which seems to be used infinitively or perhaps 
we have to supply an infinitive like ‘datum’ or ‘vidhatum’; ef. I. 109. 3b 
(Pitrnam saktim aiiuyacchamanah) ; also of. I. 31. 18b; 83. 3d; III. 31. 14a, 
where the ‘sakti’ of a worshipper is mentioned. The proper accusative infi. 
from would be ‘sakam’. ‘Saktim gacchatha’ expresses the common 

property. 

(144) ^ ^4: 11 

IV. 48. lab. 

‘Accept the oblations; the offerings (rayah) of the enemy are 
as distasteful as their prayers ! ’ 

Both the upamana and the upameya, i.e. ‘vipo’ and ‘rayo’ areprastuta 
and na here has the force of a conjunctive particle; see above Hos. 67; 135; 
141 . 

(145) 11 

ggj q' g=En^ 3143^ u 

IV. 55. 6. 

‘May (our priest) praise the divine Eodasi (H. and E.) along 
with AM Budhnya and (other) holy water-deities; the rivers bubbl- 
ing forth like boiling milk and seeking to win (prosperity for us) in 
their movements have disclosed (them i.e. Ahi Budhnya and Apyas) 
as they .did ^ the ocean ! ’ ,■ 

I take ‘Ahi Budhnya’ and ‘Apya’s’ as the object of ‘apa vran’. These 
were brought to light (c£. arunir apa vran at IV. 2. 16d) by the rivers in their 
wanderings (samcarana) over the planes for the benefit of mankind, just as 
ocean was discovered by them while doing the same. Samudra is the npa- 
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lana for Ahi Budhnya and Apyas. The common property is expressed by 
laniayavah samearane apa vraii’. 

b of our passage (which undoubtedly is the earlier one in spite of the 
letrical irregularity, i.©. 12 syllables in it) is repeated at I. 56, 2. Even 
iiere, the poet compares the ‘ giirtayah’ and ‘isah’ going to Indra with rivers 
diich go to the ocean, while they seek to win prosperity for man in their 
aovemeiits’. Also cf, 11. 11. led. The . poet of I, 56. 2 evidently intends 
ladyah’ by "sanisyavah’ as is clear from our passage. 

Besides, ‘saihcarana’ is in favour of taking ‘sanisyavah’ as referring to 
he ' iiadyah ’ : cf. III. 33. 3d (yonim anu samcaranti) ; X. 139. 6 (sasniin aviiid- 
.t caraiie nadinam) ; VIII. 6. 28b (Saiiigathe nadinam), etc. 

I am inclined to take even the word‘sravasyavah’ at I. 48. 3d as referring 
o ‘rivers’ in the light of the explanation given above. The ‘rathali’ which 
lold themselves ready at the time of her ‘ acaranas ’ are compared with the 
ivers wliicli hold themselves ready at the time of the ‘acaranas’ (i.e. the high 
‘ides) of the ocean. 

146) q-srr f <> 

2^ II 


IV. 12. 6abe. 

'Just as you released even that cow whose feet were bound at 
that time, oh holy gods, so release completely our sin from us.’ 

The simile is irregularly expressed. Tliis is due to the two meanings 
which the root >J inuc conveys in our passage. In the first half, it conveys 
its usual sense, i.e. ‘ to release a person from bondage’ ; wdiile in the second half 
it .means ‘to I'elease a bondage from a person’. The poet obviously intends 
to compare ‘vayam’ with ‘gauri’ and the common property is expressed by 
the twice ©mplo^v^ed ‘amiiheata’. A similar confusion is noticeable at VII. 
86. 5 where the root ‘ava-f-^/srJ’ is similarly used in two senses like our 
•JrnuG, 


(147) 1 

IV. 22. 4d. 

^'(And then), the stormy winds roared aloud like heroes, while 
wandering around.’ 


( 148 ) mi 





IV. 34. 3b. 


■ 'Which (sacrifice) you receive (from us) as from Manu, from 
old days..’ 

(149) 

IV. 37. 3c. 

'I offer soma like Manu J 

(150) f I 

IV. 55. 4 cd. 

*Indra and Vi^nii .f 'grant us protection, being praised like .brave, 
heroesJ 
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TOMBS OF SOME PERSIAN ISMAILI IMAMS 
By W. IvA^row 

Soon after the fall of Maymuii-diz (i.e. the iavst day of Shawwal 
654 AM,: or the 19th Nov. 1256)5 the chief fortress of Alamuts 
other Ismail! strongholds were captured and ruined bj- MongoiSj 
and, — as is we! known, — -then inhabitants were brutally slaughter*- 
ed. The last ruler of Alamut, the Ismaili Imam Ruknu’d-din 
Kliursliaii, perished on his way to Mongolia, and his relatives were 
put to death. In all historical works after this no indication is 
found relating to the continuation of the family of the Imams, and 
even Ismailis in general are referred to only during the earliest 
subsequent period. Later on the term mulJ^id: or 'heretic*, which 
was applied to the sectarians, becomes increasingly vague, and for 
about six hundred years the sect almost disappears from history’s 
pages. For all these reasons it was regarded in Orientalistic circles 
as almost an established fact that the family of the Imams was 
annihilated by the Mongols, and that practically no Ismailis remain- 
ed in Persia. 

Thus, when during the last two decades, or so, genuine Ismaili 
works became accessible to students, and when it was found that 
they contained numerous references to the Imams who flourished 
after the fall of Alamut, this information was met with much sus- 
picion and distrust. But the gradual study of these new documents 
left no room for doubt as to the fact that at least many of the Imams, 
whose names are preserved by oral tradition, really existed. Every 
student of Islam in mediaeval Persia, and of her spiritual evolution, 
would be tantalized to know more about this mysterious movement 
which had enough latent force and vitality to survive six hundred 
years of ' underground * existence. Unfortunately, however, there 
is very little historical information available. The reasons are 
many: the precarious existence of the community did not produce 
the people of superior education and literary tastes who coiild 
take up the subject. Ismailis were living in isolated groups, or 
' nests which had little to do one with the other. Their Imams were 
usually living in the guise of Sufic shaykhs, of whom at that time 
there was a large number in all Islamic countries. Many of them, 
especially under the Safavids, held high posts, intermarried with 
the royal house, etc. References to them are really' found in the 
general literature, but the difficulty is that they were known in their 
public life under quite different names, which the sectarian tradition 
did not preserve, and now it is not easy to identify them.^ Their 

1 Th© well known instance is that of Hasan ‘Ali Shah, who cam© over to 
India, and settled in, Bombay. H© was known to the general public simply 
aS' th© Agha Khan, whii© on official occasions he was also called: Muhammad 
Husayni. 
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Indian foliowere wlio peiiodicaly used to undertake long and very 
difficult Journeys for paying homage to their Imams, also left very 
little Mstoiical materials. History was never a fancy of the Indian 
mind; Indian pilgrims were coming to see miracles, to adore their 
Gum; they possessed iieitlier the necessary command of language, 
nor interest in the history of the country of their spiritual heads* 
An eminent Indian IsinaiJi teacher, a man undoubtedly of excep- 
tional abilities, Iinam-Shali, who visited Persia towards the close of 
the IXth/XVtli c., left a book about his experiences. But, to our 
disappointment, in liis work there is not a .word about the places 
which he visited, nor of the village which was the place of the resi- 
dence of the Imam. His book is entirely devoted to the account of 
Ms' visit to Paradise, to which he was admitted by the Imam, and 
Ms conversations with the ancient saints and his own deceased 
father whom he met there.^ 

■ Persian Ismaili works very often contain mention of this or 
that Imam; but those works which are known are either dogmatic, 
or controversial, or poetical in their contents, and therefore do 
not care about dates. Therefore not much could be ex|)ected from 
purely literary research, and I always di’eamt of a possibility of 
visiting the loeahties in Persia and else’where, in which the Ismaffis 
still live, ill order to collect oral tradition, and, if available, survey 
the remains, such as tombs and other monuments. Such opportu- 
nity ivas at last given to me by some of my friends, in 1937, and I was 
able to investigate the matter on the s|)ot. It appears that there 
is no oral tradition worthy of record; but, to my great surprise, 
there i?ere several monuments of great value in the form of tomb- 
stones on the graves of several early Imams. This paper gives a 
brief account of my finds, wMch furnish several reliable dates, — 
so fax* all that is available. With the help of these, research in 
'Persian medisevai history may elucidate chfferent references and 
allusions in historical w^orks which without this information would 
remain obscure. 

It is a great pity that the custom, or fashion’, in designs of 
tombstones followed fanciful rules wliich , would, appear to us 
utterly illogical. Inscriptions on the tombs. of humble and poor 
people would mdioate, e.g., that under it. lies a certain Fatima*, 
daughter of so-and-so, of such-and-such viEage, who died on such- 
and -such a date, i.e. all particulars about the date and the name of 
a person, of no importance whatever. ■ But on the tombs of very 
important people, with their costly and highly elaborate stones, the 
matter is quite different.: the insoription is invariably in the form 
of an elegy, in which, according, to the custom, the .name of the 
person buiied there is mentioned in the shortest possible way. No 

^ For details about him cf. W. Ivanow, Tke Bect^ of Imam Shah in Qnfml 
( J.B.B.B. A.S., XII, 1036, pp. 30-43). : On p. 42, line 8 of that article the name 
ctf the village is to be read Kahak, instead of Ko^ikt Ot the suggested K'dMafc. 

^ This work, JannM was printed .in -Bombay In tha original 0-uj* 
rati, in 1926 . 
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name of the father^ no surnames^ etc., are usually mentioned. Even 
the date of the death is not infrequently given in the form of 
poetical chronogram, which may be ambiguous or not quite clear. 
It is a great disappointment indeed to find instead of the possible 
precious documental record nothing but the verses from the Coran, 
precautionai^y invocations of blessings upon the 'fourteen mu' sums 
and a few versified pious platitudes about the frailty of the world, 
etc. 

Before coming to Persia I visited Kerbela and Najaf, in a hope 
of finding information about the Imams who were buried there. 
The results were rather disappointing: the cemeteries both in 
Kerbela and Kajaf are run on business lines, and if relatives of those 
who are buried there cease to take interest, the grave disappears. 
Walking amongst the tombs I rarely saw any dated inscription 
earlier than fifty years ago. The majority were quite new, a few' 
years old. It was impossible for me to enter the sacred com- 
pounds, and it was also impossible to find a reliable and intelli- 
gent man who could go there for me and bring complete information. 
But it appears from all my inquiries that no Persian Ismaili Imam 
was buried in Kerbela. In ISTaJaf there are only the graves of Shah 
!KJialilul-lah (murdered in Yazd in 1233/1818), and ^Ali Shah (died 
in Bombay in 1302/1885), — with their relatives.^ 

In the valley of Alamut, where one may expect to find the 
graves of some of the Imams who resided there, no tombs are knovui. 
It is quite possible that the contemporaries of the Imams of Alamut, 
knowing how precarious was their own position, buried theii‘ Imams 
secretly, leaving no outward signs. But it is also possible that 
such graves existed, but were ruined by the Mongols. In Persia 
practically every old village always has an Imdm-zdcla, as it is 
briefly called, really maqbara'i Imdm-zdda^ or a grave of a descendant 
of the Imams. In Alamut there also are sacred graves of this kind. 
And it is quite possible that some of them may really contain not 
the remains of one of the innumerable sons of Imam Rida of 

^ The fourteen ma'mmst as is knowi, are the Prophet, his daughter 
^Patinia, and the twelve Imams of the Ithna-'asharis. As is also laiown, 
the Ismailis do not recognize as Imams all the Ithna-'ashari Imams after 
J'aTar as-§adiq. The appearance of their names is entirely due to the taqiyya 
principle, because it was, and still is, the general practice in Persia to mention 
these names on all tombs of importance. ' 

2 Although the Iraqi govermnent widely advertise the ‘attractions’ of 
their country, in the form of its places of antiquarian interest, I found to my 
expense that the police of Najaf made a point to harrass the visitors. Under 
th© pretext of ‘safeguarding’ the visitor from the imaginary danger of attack 
by ‘fanatics completely prevent the studexit from coming in touch 

with the local population. The few with whom an inexperienced stranger 
ma>y try to have a talk' are harrassed by being summoned to the police sta- 
tion, questioned, etc. Those who intend to see not only the outer aspect 
of iSTajaf, but would also like to have a talk with some of the numerous 8hi‘it©' 
scholars residing there, would do well if they secure beforehand unequivocal 
■orders from the central, government to the, Najaf^ police, to leave them a, -Ion©, 
and not to molest their local Mends., ■ 
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Masiiliad^~to whom such graves are iavariably attributed, —but of 
some of the Ismaili Imams* 

According to Ismaili tradition, the last Imam of Alamiit, Ruk- 
Eii^d-diii Khiirshah, anticipating the catastrophe, sent his son and 
heir designate, Shamsu’d-dm Muhammad, to a safe place, and was 
succeeded by him after his death. There is no direct indication as 
to ' the locality in which the Imams were living at that dangerous 
time* Perhaps the only indirect, and rather elusive testimony is 
that which can. be derived from the intentionally obscure references 
scattered in the works of the famous Persian poet, Nizarl Qulii- 
stani, who flourished towards the end of the Vllth/XIIIth c., and 
in the begimiing of the next. In his work, Safar-ncima, in mathncml 
verse, he gives his route from his native Khusp and Birjand to the 
present Southern provinces of Caucasus.^ It is possible to eoiicliide 
from what lie says that it was there that he met with the Imam. 
Nothing so far is known as to whether there are any graves of the 
Imams in that locality.^ 

How long, and where exactly the early Imams were residin.g in 
Adharbayjaii, — remains uiilmown; but it appears that probabty 
about two hundred years later, i.e. by the middle of the ix/xv c., 
they were settled i.ii the arid and hilly track of the territory lying 
bet\veen Qiira and Sultanabad, WN from Isfahan, .in the districts 
of Pa.rahan and Mahaliat. The locality is, and always was, very 
thinly populated, partly occupied by predatory nomad tribes; all 
this made it suitable for the residence of those who had reasons to 
avoid much publicity. 

The locality is a lab^uinth of rocky chains and arid valleys 
bearing the traces of extensive primaeval volcanic activity* The 
main valley, along the salt river which ultimately reaches Qum, 
has many large villages, such as Mahaliat, Nimawar, Diljun, etc. 
Towards the North-Western side lies a great plain, a depression 
between different mountainous regions, tie julgim of S'ultanabad, 
which in remote past most probably was a great lake. The lowest 
parts of it are still occupied by a salt marsh. In one of the ‘ bays ’ 
of this ancient lake, in the South-Western corner, at the foot of a 
ateep though not very Mgh range, stands the ancient village of 
AnJudSn,^ which probably was the . iSrst place of residence of the 

1 Apparently a nriiquo copy of tMs work is fooixd iii the excellent MS. of 
tiio Kalhgyal of tlio poetical work^ of Mzari in St.Fafcersburg (now Leidii- 
grad). It still .remains unpublished. Cf. W. Ivanow,. A iluido lo 
Liiemifire:, p. I.0r>. In Ms poems he glorifies “ Shamsi din Nlmrux: ‘A!!’’', i.e. 
obviously Shamsn'd-clln. Apparently the same person is eliisivoly alluded 
to in Ids otlier poonis under the name of Sharafu''d-dm hcilmni ^a,fr» 

2 It is intemsting tliat still midor the Timurides' some obscure ties coimeet- 
«d IsmailiBai with Adharbayjaii, ^ Every student knowns the story of the 
famous po<'ifc of tliat period, Qaslini Anwir, whose real name wms Midlnu'd- 
din All (d. 83d-7/14Sl“‘4). He was a native of that province, and was bus- 
pectod in being connected with the Ismailis. Hnibrtimately, the usual 
biographies are so hopelessly poor in -details,- 

® On the Survey of India map (16 miles to an inch, ad. 1017),. it is called 
hijmiim . It is unfortuiiato that even for those.. locslit,ies which war© suri'oyed 
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Ismaili Imams in this locality^ by tbe end of tbe Timuiide period* 
How ' they spread tiieir influence over other parts of the district^ 
still remains dark. But later oiij towards the end of the Safavid 
'periodj they most probably resided further East, in Kahak.^ The 
latter is at present a small village, occnp 3 ;mg a narrow gorge 
which emerges on the same Snltanabad plain. There is a very 
difficult rocky path betw^een the two villages, forming a short cut; 
but ordinarily a circmtous road is used, via Shahwa^ or Shah- 
sawaraii,^ then to Ibrahimabad, all three lying on the new Qnm- 
Siiltanaibad motor road. From Ibrahimabad there is about half 
a day’s riding distance to Kahak. From Anjudan to Snltanabad it 
is about 25-30 miles. To Kahak — about 35-40. A similar distance 
to Mahallat, and from, the latter to Kahak — about 25 miles. All 
these distances are in reality much smaller, if straight lines are 
considered. 

The village of Mahallat is a modern place, and apparently has 
become connected with the Imams during only the latest period, 
namely the XIXth c. 

Anjudan apparently was a large village even long ago, as can 
be seen from the numerous ruins, especiaUy on the upper part of 
the slope which it occupies. It has an old mosque, and three mau- 
solemns. Two of them are Ismaili, and one is supposed to be Ithna- 
® ashari; the latter seems to be the most modern of these. It has 
about twenty graves inside, but none of them bear any inscriptions. 
It is quite possible that it also was a place of burial of IsmaiMs, but 
later on w^as turned into an Imam-zada Cf. Plate III. 

Apparently the oldest mausoleum is an imposing octagonal 
building with a dom which from outside appears as conical. There 
are no old graves outside of it. Inside it is whitewashed, and there 
are no inscriptions. It is popularly called "Shah Qalandar’; — ^why 
^qalandar \ — no one could explain. It contains the grave of Shah 
Mustansh bil-lah the Second, well known in the history of the 
Ismaili propaganda in India. In the middle of the chamber there 
is a wooden coffer-Hke "box’, exquisitely carved. Most probably 
it was painted when new, hut now it is in a poor state of repair, the 
colours are gone, and the letters or ornamentation are obliterated in 

recently, the information is not made public (if it is utilized at all for those 
maps which remain confidential). The new editions of maps of Persia not 
only retain all the mistakes, omissions, and perversions of the old ones, but 
augment these errors by adding to them ‘scholarly’ appearance, through 
the introduction of accents on the names. This is apparently done by com- 
pletely unqualified clerks possessing not even an elementary knowledge of 
Persian language, grammar, or the geography of the country. 

4 On the same map — Kiagrak (!). Both here and in the vicinity of 
Anjudan the direction of the hills, etc., are pure fantasy. As usual, many 
quite large and important villages are omitted. For instance, on the way 
from Mahallat to Kahak there is a large village War, which is much bigger 
than Kahak, And yet there is no trace of it on the map. 

2 ghahveh on the map. 

® Bhahzavaran on the map. The topography of the locality is rather 

fantastic. . ' ' „ , ’ 
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maiijr plaees. On the top Is written: ‘(this is) the pure, saered and 
liiiniiioiis grave of Shall Slustan^ir bilJah, By the order ^wid care 
of ^Abdu's-salaiii From this one would have full right to eoncliide 
that this wooden box was erected by the order of Shah *Abdu’s- 
salanij the son of Blustansir, over the grave of this fiitlier. A broad 
pa/iiel at tlie toj:) edge oil all side*s is beautifully carved with the text 
of the chapter Ya-slii from the Coran. At the short side, bottom, 
there is written: Svrote this the humble slave ‘Abdul-Jalil . . . 

(illegible) in, 885 (A.H., i.e. 1480)’.^ Thus it would be reasonable 
to inter that this box was erected in 885/1480, most probably soon 
after the death of Imam Mustan^ir, on his grave, by the order of 
Ills so,ii and successor. 

Hot far from the mausolemn of ‘Shah Qalandarg behind the 
old mosque, there is an old burial ground situated in a garden in the 
middle of which stands the mausoleum of bShah Gliarib’, as it is 
locally called.. T,he place presents the sight of utter desolation and 
neglect. Excellent carved marble tombstones, some of which are 
more than three liiin.dred years old, are lying about unprotected 
from elements, upset, moved from their original places, many of 
them broken. The mausoleum itself', an octagonal domed struc- 
ture of the usual pattern, is in a x^recarioiis state. Cf. Plate III. 

In addition to tlie grave of Shah Gharlb therc^ are fi.ve more 
graves inside of the building, and several outside, partly in a special 
adjoining structure, now lying in ruins, and paitly just at the sides. 
Tom.l}stoiie8 are fixed in the walls, in a standing position, which 
better pixsserves the stones tlian the usual horizontal one. The 
central grave has no tombstone, but is covered, as in the mausoleum 
of Shi/h Qalandar, with a minduq, of carved wood. So closety it 
resembles the fi.rst that there can be little doubt that both are the 
work of on.€^ and the same artist. The carvings contain the usual 
mm Ya-s!ii, an invocation of blessings xipon the fourteen ma^nmis^ 
and rhythmically repeating ornament with square svastica-like 
combination of four words, ^AU. In one place it is clearly written : 
*tliis IS the box (mniluq) of Shah Mustaiisir bil-lah, the son of Shah 
*Abdu’s-salam, Written on the lOth of Muharram 904* (i.e. the 
29th August, 1498).*^ The name of Shah Gharib (which, by the way, 
iriidoiibtedly is a sumaine, not a proper name of a person), does not 
appear anywhc^re. As there cannot.be much- doubt about t,he local 
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traditioB attributing this grave to Shah Gharib, the only possible 
inference is that Mnstaiisii' H14ah b. ‘Abdi’s-salam and Shah 
Gharib are one and the same person. This is the most probabiej 
but, of course, it is also possible that either this Mustansir the 
Thirds although he was an Imam, is omitted in the traditional 
■pedigTee; or that he was the son of Imam ^Abdu's-salam, but not 
an Imam himself. Personally I would be inclined to accept the 
identity of Shah Gharib and Mustansir III. 

The traditional version of the sequence of the Imams after 
Shah Gharib is: Nurii'd-din (also called Bu Dharr h41i), Murad 
Mfrza, Dhiil-fiqar ®Ali, Nuru’d-dahr ‘Ali, Khalilul-lah, and Nizar. 
As the stmduq on the grave of Shah Gharib is dated the lOtli Mu- 
harram 904, we may believe that he died towards the end of 903/ 
1498. The last Imam, Nizar, as we will see presently, was buried 
in Kahak, in 1134/1722. Thus we have six generations for about 
230 years. 

The grave of Shah ^Abdu's-salam, the son of the first Mustansir 
Hl-lah, is not known. There are several more graves of difierent 
persons in the same mausoleum, but, very unfortunately, their 
names are given m the same 'poetical’ way, isolated, and, certainly, 
none of them contains any direct indication of the person’s being 
regarded as an Imam. Inside of the mausoleum, beginning from 
the right corner, opposite the entrance, there are five graves, the 
tombstones of which are inset in the wall : Mirza Baqir (d. 1043/ 
1632-3); Amiri a‘zmn ahmm Hisama (?) Khalilu’l-lah Mlri khush 
khasdHl, who died at the age of 68 on the 2nd of Eamadaii 1043/2-3- 
1634; Nuri Bahr (d. at the age of 63 in 1069/1658-9) ; Shah Khalilu’l- 
lah the Second (d. 3rd Dhi’l-hijja 1090/5-1-1680); and Mahin Mirza 
(d. 6th Shawwal 1081/16-2-1671). Behind the mausoleum, in an 
additional chamber, now in ruins, there a, re graves of a certain 
Ibrahim (d. 1069/1658-9) and Nuru’d-dahr Khalilu’l-lah (d. the 
8th Bajab 1082/10-11-1671). Cf. Plate I, 1. 

It is quite obvious that all these persons were members of one 
and the same family, and that they were descendants of Mustansir 
bi’i-lah (III), who died just before the beginning of 904/1498. It is 
strange therefore that nobody was buried here for nearly 140 years, 
which roughly coincide with the rise of the Safawids, the long reign 
of Tahmasp, and the brilliant period of "Abbas I. Most probably 
the leading members of the family were living elsewhere,- — ^perhaps 
in the province' of Kerman ? 

Of the names which are found in the traditional pedigree we 
find here two only, — ^Nuru’d-dahr and Khalilu’l-lah, two times the 
former, and three times the other. The most valuable is the expres- 
sion 'Shah Khalilu’I-lah the Second^ (who died in 1090/1680). If 
he was the second s. this clearly implies two things, namely that he 
was the second in a certain line, and that there was another Khalilu’l- 
lah who was the ftrsL Thus it is perfectly certain that he was an 
Imam. ; But who was the. first Khalilu’l-lah, — -the one who is here 
caHed An^i a'zam (d. at the. age of 68 in 1043/1634), or Nuru’d- ' 
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lahr laalik-lJali (d. 1082/1671) ?— It seems probable that the last 
me slioiiM be preferred: whenever the father and the son in Persia 
)ear one and the same name, they are often distinguished one from, 
.he other by the addition of the words ‘buzurg\ or the elder, and 
buclhik^ the yonnger. In the case of the Imams it would easily 
3e replaced with the terms * first ^ and ' second ^ It seems more like.iy 
:Jiat Kiiaiilirldali (d. 1043/1634) really is the first. In this case he 
fliay be the same as the Imam, called Dhul-fiqar 'All, because this 
-expression most probably is not an original name, but a honorific 
snriiame. If so, he was bom about 975/1567. Therefore only about 
70 years (from 903/1498) remain for the period of two Imams,— 
,B§ Dharr and Murad Miraa. It may be added tliat Imam«Qiili 
Dizbadi, who used' the takhaUus Kliakl, in Ms poems refers to 
Imam Nurnkl-dahr, whom he calls the son of Dhiil-fiqar (314), 
blit in another place — ^the son of lOialil (274). From this it is quite 
obvious that Imam Bhiil-fiqar’s original name was really Khalilul- 
lah. The same poet, -who was a contemporary of these Imams, 
alludes to Aiijiidiii as tiiefr place of residence (88). ^ In my intro- 
ilTiictioii to t,lie edition of Imam-Qiill’s Dlwdn (p. 13), I suggested 
that according to the text of the poems it is possible to coiiclxide that 
Shah Nu.mk!-dahr succeeded to his high office soon before 101)0/1640. 
The dates on the graves thus completely agree with tMs assiiiiiption. 

There are many old graves in the compomid, but the oldest 
of these seems to be that of a certain Zaynnkl-din b4l! ibii Hnsayri, 
ibii IClifislmaBi Aiigaw^ani (i.e. Anjndani), who died on the 1st 
,Rab. I 961/4-2«loo4. , How exceEent it would be if the tombstones 
on the graves of the Imams would be as precise hi their indications 
as .to the name of the person biiried there ! 

There are in Aiijiidiii a,,ppa;rently no other biiMingB associated 
with the memory of the Imams. Their palaces are gone long ago, 
aitliOTigli their site is still shown. At jiresent it is occupied with, 
honses of peasants. Some tanks vdth' borders of hewn stone, and 
soiim ivater ehaiiiiels, are attributed to the activity of the Imains. 
Blit, in fact, there are no inscriptions, and it is. a common thing in 
'Persia (and elsewhere) that every building' of note, the real founder 
of which is forgotten, is attributed to quite a different person who, 
for some reason, impressed popular memory 'miieh more than the 
real bmlder of the moBiimeiit. 

The people of Anjndaii, wim are Persians, at present ha^ve very 
little coiiiieetion both with. Kahak and MahalEt, Their chief 
market is Snltanabad, or even Qiim, .with which comimiiiicatioiis 
('by motor car) are much easier than with the former two villages, 
situated behind several chains of hiUs. 

Passing to Kahak, one finds it to be a va.ry poor a.iid small 
fillage of tw^enty or tw'-enty-five houses. There, are signs,, how^ever, 

t Biwan of Khah I Khoramntf ed. by W, -Ivanow, Bombay, 1933. . Tlie 
figures refer to the verses, wMch are numbered from the beginning to the md 
of the edition, , ’ ' . 
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formerly it was miicli bigger. Quite a surprising feature for 
such a small Y'illage is an old caravanserai of the usual Persian type^ 
solidly biiiltj and stiH in quite good condition. Its presence here 
is explained by the fact that long ago the Isfahan- Sultaiiabad road, 
touched Kaliakj and thus it was not so completely isolated as it is 
at present. Cf. Plate V. 

Just near it, at the Western end of the village, stands the niau- 
soleiim of Shah Nizar, as it is locally called. The building is of the 
u.siial Persian mausoleum t3^pe, being composed of several chambers, 
each containing several graves. Quite an exceptional feature of 
this small necropolis is the presence of inscriptions in Khojki Sindhi 
characters, obviously on the graves of the Indian pilgrims who died 
liere, — an exceptionallj^ rare form of link with India. Of. Plate IV. 

As one enters the garden by a rustic looking gate, he finds 
himself in a compound vdtli several quite modern graves. The 
building stands on a sort of a platform, erected on the slope of 
the hill, so that its further side rises some ten feet above the level 
of the garden. As may be seen on the plan, the building consists 
of several chambers, as is the usual case with Sufic mausoleums all 
over Persia. The chambers are open towards the garden, and only 
a wooden lattice serves as the outer wall. The main chamber, — • 
domed, — in which Aqa Mzar himself is buried, is the one marked with 
B ’ on the plan. It is whitewashed, and contains no inscriptions. 
In some niches in the wall there are different objects often found in 
simila^r mausoleums, such as b> large pih-sUz, or a sort of ' candle 
stick’ of monumental dimensions, in which sheep’s fat is burnt; loose 
leaves of the Coran; a few white stones; a looking glass; and some 
legs of a wooden camp cot, obviousty of an Indian origin. 

In the qibl{6 wall there are two slabs with inscriptions inset 
about two feet above the ground. The left one is that of Shah 
Nizar himself. In a Persian elegy wliioh is carved on it it is stated 
that he died on Wednesday the 4th of the month of sacrifice, i.e. 
Dhul-hijja 1134, i.e. the loth (or really the 14th evening) of Sept. 
1722. Unfortunately, no other details are given. In the right 
corner of the chamber there is another slab, on which it is said that 
it refers to Mirza Shah Khalilul-lah who died in 1155/1742. Most 
probably he was the son of Aqa Mzar, but not an Imam, because 
there is no Imam with that name until the beginning of the 
Xni/XIXth e. Cf. Plate I, 2. 

It is worth noting that the wooden doors which are still in 
fairly good condition in this chamber, are artistically carved, and 
dated 1139/1726-7. 

The ante- chamber of this room, through which one enters the 
mausoleum of Shah Nizar ('A’ on the plan), contains six graves out 
of which four are covered with tombstones bearing inscriptions : 
Murtada ^Ali Akbar (d.' 1126/1714); Mirza Taliba (d. 1122/1710); 
Sayyid Qabbal (?) (d. 1111/1699); and Mirza Salih (d. 1117/1705). 
It is quite possible that these are the tombs of some relatives of 
Aqa Nizar; who died in his lifetime. 
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The next clianiberj the largest, contains about 15 graves, the 
majority having no inscriptions. Those on which the iiames of 
tliG persons who are buried there are mentioned, are mostly ladies 
or children, most probably also relatives of the Imam: Fatima 
Sultan Bcgrirn, the daughter of naqlbi *aU-jdh Sayyid Hasan Baiiga 
(or Yaiiga ?),— she died on the 26th Rab, II 1165, i.e. 13-3-1753; 
an aiioiijinous Sayyida, d, 1115/1703; Shamsa, d. the 18th Sha/baii 
1139/10-4-1727; Sayyid Ibrahim, d, in the same year; two other 
graveH, of children, ave dated 1114/1702 and 1129/1717. 

Behind this chamber there is a small one, which contains an 
open grave, covered with a sort of a plain w^ooden box. A piece of 
an inscribed tombstone is inset near it in the wall. The fragment 
does not eoiitaiii the name of the person, hut the date is given as 
1155/1742. 

The last chamber (B) is a sort of a porch, and is partly divided 
into two. There are several graves, with and without inscriptions, 
apparently of servants of the Imams, and not members of their 

Approximiats plan of the mmisoletim of Shah Nizdr in Kahalc. 
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fiimiiy. Some of them belong to Indian follow^ers who most 
probably died here -while on' a pilgrimage. Such are those of Aqa 
NUmU, dated the 19th Safar 1135/29-11-1722; Kamacllya Muliam- 
mad, d. 12CH)/i794-o; Ka-midiya Datardini Wandini of the Dar- 
kliana jciwcIVfb d* 1217/18034 Also the graves of a certain Khwaja 

As Kliojid. t>pe is iiofc available, and, apart from this, very few stnclents 
eai'i read it, I give "these inscriptions in the Nagari transliteration, which was 
prepareci for ?ao, and the (|Ui>tation translated into English, 'by my Khoja 
iVieods to whom I acknowledge my indebtedness: 
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Almas, perhaps a negro slave, wlio died in 1155/1742, and of man 
who was killed, by the Afghans in 1137/1725, etc. 

There are several inscribed slabs, placed at the edge of the 
platform on which the building stands. Most probably they are 
brought here from their original sites elsewhere. Thej’' are in a very 
bad state of preservation. One of them is in Khojid Siiidlii: 'Rai 
Pareo Jangiiaiii (died) on the 1st of Posh 1866 (of the Samwat era.:)’, 
i.e. ISlOd- 

Local inhabitants show the gardens which belonged to the house 
of tlie Imam, in which there is a stone platform, made in the form 
of a large table. It stands in a depression, which, as they say, W'as 
on different occasions filled with w^ater so that the fakJit, or platform, 
would form an island. Aqa Mzar used to sit on it while receiving 
liis guests, who were seated on the other side of the w^ater, amidst 
flow^er beds. Cf. Plate V, 2. 

On the top of a hill spur which dominates the village on the 
South, there is an old dilapidated fortified enclosure, of the usual 
type, originally built of raw?- stone with clay. Now’ the clay is 
wmshed away, and stones lie in irregular heaps. No inscriptions or 
any objects of historical interest are found on the spot. It is 
possible, when looking from the fort down upon the village, to 
distinguish traces of old foundations. At the entrance of the village 
there is still a typical 'country gentleman’s house’, now abandoned 
and uninliabited, in which until two decades or so ago some relatives 
of the first Agha Khan were living. 

It is obvious that the misfortunes which overtook Persia in 
the second quarter of the Xll/XVIIIth c. and later, and which have 
thrown the country into a state of prolonged chaos, badly affected 
the life of the Ismaili community in Kahak and elsewhere. Por 
about seventy years after Aqa Nizar, or even later, the Imams 
evidently did not reside in these localities. This circumstance most 
probably explains the fact that although the memory of Aqa 
Nizar is still preserved by the local inhabitants, they are quite 
unable to give any particulars about the Imams after him, until 
the time of Hasan 'All Shah, the first Aqa Khan. They know^ that 
the father of the latter w^as Shah Khaiilu’l-lah, wdio w^as murdered 
in, Yazd. But nobody could tell me what was the name of the father 
of this Shah Khalllu’ilah. 

The Imams of the subsequent period so far remain rather 
shadowy figures. Most probably they occupied the office only for 
short periods of time, and w^ere not settled at som.e particular^ place. 

i.e. ®Kamadia Datardina Wandani of Darklmna jama" at readied the presence 
of the Pir on Thavar night (= Friday) of the IHh Ashad, 1859, according 
to the Sarnvat era, or 1217 Hijrih 

i.e.^Eai Pareya Jaiignani (died). on, the ist Posh 1866 according to the Sanivat 
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Kzar's son and successor appears tinder the name of Sayyid 'Ali. 
le i?aa succeeded by Hasan Beg^ or Hasan '‘All Shall. Ih^aditiou 
lakes him, an associate of Na& (1148-1100/1736-1747), and a 
participant of the famous raid on India- (1151/1738). iUthoiigh 
Ills is possible cliroiiologically, the vStory sounds ratli,er doubtful, 
le Wfeis followed by Qasiiii-Sliah, or Qasiin 'All Shall, who in ills 
urn was succeeded by Abu'l-HasaHj or Sayyid Hasan 'Ah. 

Some information about the latter can be found in d.tffereiit 
listorical works. Sayyid Abiil-Hasan Kahaki, as lie was called, 
for some time the go%?*eriior of Kerman. I have not so &i! been 
,.ble to ascertain, the exact- dates of his occupation of this post, 
)iit it is obvious that this was approximately the last quarter of the 
ilT/XVIIIth c. Indian tradition gives as the date of liis death 
194/1780, and this may be near the truth. 

in the Miishtaqi,yya in Kerman, which is the mausoleum of the 
aiiious Sufi,, Sayyid Miislitaq 'All, and is a conspicuous landmark 
n. the city?', there is an anonymous grave which is supposed to be 
hat of Sayydd Abfdl-Hasan. As is known, Sayyid Muslitaq 'Ali 
,va,.s iiiiirclered by fa,natical iiiullas in 1204/1790, for liis alleged 
,ieretical utterances. The place is a small necropolis, of the usual 
Persian t^y'pe, vitli a garden and rooms for darwishes inside. In the 
^ame clia'Uiber in which Muslitaq is buried there are several graves, 
l■,lllO!lgst wliich the most prominent is the tomb of Haji Mirza Mu- 
lainmad Hiisayii Khan, the governor of Kerman, who died in 
Sha'ban 1202, i.e. Ma.y 1788. The grave attributed to Sayyid 
Hasan is situated on tlie left side from this, nearer to the entrance. 
If is covered with a greenish marble slab, bearing no inscriptions, 
tt is impossible, indeed, to be qa,ite certain about this half forgotten 
Dradition, which, however, seems to be probable. 

It is cpiite possible that Say^ydd Abill-Hasan Kaliaki was the 
governor in and about 1175/1761. There is another building in 
Kerman which apparently is also associated mth him. About a 
iiiiiidred yards from the Miislitaqiyya, which stands on the ground 
which formerly was an extensive- cemetery just outside the ancient 
city 'walls, there is amongst other graves a-n octa-goiia,! niaiisoleuiii, 
of tlie usual Persian type. Originally quite imposing, it is mw in 
an utterly neglected condition. , Inside below the cornice t,here is 
a„ wide panel containing an elegy in Persian verse, frx>m which it is 
possible to determine that it wars built in 1173/1759-1760, over the 
grave of Paklini'z-zaman, tlie, daughter of .Sayyid Abul-Hasaii, 
who died in 1170/1756-7 in her eariy youth. Some other people, 
apparently^ members of the same family, "were later on buried in 
the same mausoleum. It is really sad to see the condition in wdiieli 
this monument is at present: ' the graves are desecrated, bones 
tlirowii about, tlio earth dug up, the walls damaged and ready?- to 
collapse ; and the place is used as a latrine by passers-by. Inquiring. 
into the reason for such a state o.f things, I found that the iiiunici* 
palty (baladifya), in tlieir zeal for 'improvements,,* decided to^ use 
this 176 years old clomed structure for isir-Maw, or- training rooin 
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for wrestlers^ In accordance with their decision, they proceeded 
mtli its intended rebuilding; but, after having utterly ruined it, 
they, about two years ago, abandoned it, and left the mausoleum 
to the final destruction by the elements d 

x4ccording to oral tradition it appears that while occupying 
the office of the governors and other Mgh officials in the city and 
province of Herman, the family of the Imams o^uied some landed 
properties in the city of Kerman, and also in the towns and districts 
of Shahii Babak and Sirjan, Visiting these places in December 1937, 
I found that although in several villages in the vicinity of Sliahri 
Babak some two hundred families of the Ismailis are still living, 
there are no monuments or identifiable traces of the time of the 
Imams, although only 150 years have elapsed. In the town a 
spacious area is showm which according to oral tradition w^as the 
property and the place of residence of the Imams. At present all 
the houses are gone, and the place is occupied by many families 
of peasants. A Hmayniyya^ and a mosque are shown. They are 
supposed to be associated with the Imams, and apparently long ago 
were quite imposing buddings. Kt present only the mosque is to 
some extent preserved; bundles of votive rags tied to some parts 
of wooden lattice show^ that in the eyes of the local mhabitants the 
place still preserves some vestige of sacradness. 

No graves of the Imams or members of their families are knowui 
ill either of the districts, Shahii Babak and Sirjan. It is quite 
possible that some of the Imams wwe buried in Najaf, because this 
was a gradually growing custom of the time.' As is knowm, the 
body of Shah Khaliliil-lah, who was Mlled in Yazd in 1233/1818, 
wm taken to Najaf, His son, the first Agha Khan, Hasan "Ali, 
Shah, as is known, is buried in Bombay, but his grandson, ^Ali 
Shah, is also buried in Kajaf. 

One of the most interesting parts of Persia, connected with the 
early period of Ismailism, is Kliorasan, and especially Qain. Many 
graves dating from five and more centuries are found in the vicinity. 
A proper survey of these, before they are destroyed by man and 
time, perhaps may bring to light some links with the early Imams. 

^ Tlie amount of ruhi of tlie ancient and old buildings in Persia, resulting 
from tlie official enthusiasm of the different municipalities, is really appaling. 
These gentlemen have no sense of proportion, no mercy, no respect for the 
memory of the historical past. ' Tombstones from old cemeteries are r©gular« 
ly used for pavements, bricks of ancient monuments are used for mumcipal 
buildings, the general appearance and. style of the -old cities is , mercilessly 
defiled. Only rare exceptions amongst the much -boasted ‘improvements ' 
are not the, vilest forms of destruction. The ‘archaeological department', 
headed by European scholars, do their best to save some monuments, but 
this can be done only with regard to very few buildings. If the ‘progress and 
improvement ’ policy goes on unchecked for some ■ years, practically al 
antiquities and buildings of artistic value will be wantonly destroyed in 
Persia. 

2 The Husayniyya is what' in India is called Imambara, i.e. public 
open hall, or compound, in wMoh the Shfites congregate for witnessing the 
memorial plays, and for preaching. 
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riie aiieieiife castles, situated immediately Soiitli of Qaln, 

,Hi(l fiiiiJier on. on a, spur of KuH Bicli, in the yicinity of Kliilsp, 
I'lresei'vo no InscM'ipl’ioiis, Just as similar castles elsewiiere, — Alaiiiiit, 
'xliIr-Kyli, Ctirtilvoii (iiea.r Daiiighan), etc. All these castles were 
!ioi, irn\‘ont ibr perina.ueDt habitation, but only for use in the iioiir 
if clanger. 




No. 1. Inscription on the tomb of NWd-dahr No. 2. Inscription on the tomb of Aqa Nkar, Kahak. 

Khalilu’l-lah, Anjudan. 

(The photographs were taken not from the tombs directly, but from carbon impressions, taken from them.) 






















No. 2. Mausoleum of Shah Gharib, Anjuclan. 

No. 4. The sunduq on the grave of Shah Gharib. 


General view of Anjudan, from the West. 
Mausoleum of ‘Shah Qalandar i.e. Mustansir 
II, Anjudan. 
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Necroi:)olis of Aqa Nizar, Kahak, outside, 
Grave covered with a box, Kahak 
necropolis. 


Necropolis of Aqa Nizar, Kahak, from inside. 
Graves in the chamber in front of the grave 
of Shah Nizar. Note the old carved door. 
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AN ISMAILI POEM M PRAISE OP PIDAWIS 
By W. IVANOW 

Not oiily every student of Mnkamniadan Mstory, but also 
every educated layman knows tlie horrible tales about the dreadful 
assassins who in the xiith and xiiith centuiies on many an occasion 
were responsible for the abrupt end of the career of this or that 
‘pious and great man’. We possess only histories mitten by the 
admhers or dependants of these assassinated ‘pious and great menh 
and the impression may be formed that such acts of terrorism were 
merely a part of political intrigue, and that those who fell from 
the daggers of their opponents were all really pious and good. But 
the same orthodox historians often quite naively, amongst the pious 
acts of then pious patrons, describe revolting crimes perpetrated 
by them on a grand scale under the pretext of the struggle for 
the purity of the religion. Whole districts inhabited by hard- 
working and i}eaceful Ismaili peasants were from time to time de- 
vastated, and all their inhabitants, — men, women, and children, 
were for no reason slaughtered with the ferocity and brutality 
which was surpassed only in our own advanced days. All this 
was often done for no other reason than collecting some miserable 
booty, or for the self-advertisement of some princes or officials. 

Such a small minority as the Ismailis, certainly, could not face 
the overwhelming forces of the majority, and their only reaction 
upon these atrocities could be acts of individual vengeance, directed, 
—quite logically,— against the heads of the enemy. Such things 
always and ever3Widiere were practised under similar circumstances. 
In spite of their hatred to Ismailis, the same orthodox historians 
often do not pass in silence over the heroical behaviour of the 
fidawlSf as such emissaries were called. To explain this, historians 
always , recount all sorts of fairy tales about the Ismailis being 
duped, drugged, etc., by their leaders in theii‘ pursuit of different 
nefarious ends. But apart from fairy tales, there is an important 
and obvious factor, namely the psychology of the oppressed and 
persecuted religious minority. It is really remarkable that no 
other religious sect in the history of Islam can compare with Is- 
maiiism in its reactions upon persecution. This reveals the most 
extraordinary grip exercised by Ismailism over its followers. More- 
over, it, also reveals a very high level of mental culture, of moral 
education of the devotees. It is not easy to practice all sorts of 
austerities for the' sake of religion. But to come to a determination 
to sacrifice one’s own life for the cause of the mother community, 
and to be able to carry out this decision in cold blood, overcoming 
thousands of obstacles, —this requires not only a fanatic, but also 
a mm of Mgh morale. 
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AU Ismaili works wMcIi I had oemsiPil 
k«p silence on tliis point. And it tns for tie 

Ii,l.“t on tlds n.:K^S.,”°oSirS"|- S 

was a poem by aa Ismaili mediaeval poet Hasan a^SJ T’ 
mg the three devout Ismailis who assassinated ‘ 

whatever its poetical and artistic merits nmv be Vbl 
to be the most interesting document for the^ilhistiiiL'"S’T" 

dirts 

of Persia was the kino* of Af]hfirli«-^7i5T> a 4. i ;r; ™&toiy 

leSAiT-f t '^TU at an advanced age in 

(Gu^da) mentionTotMng aboVhfe ^dng^ o?“t 
■ e Ismailis being ui any wajf responsible for his death ’ Thu? thp 

4!iS rfi^pTiTntTo""-" 

kmdand). ' ^^^Madlyan qatU 

fitSm fo ttotSeri" 

to the assassmation of the Atabeix +« ^ft®f®noe 

fore most probably iPwL not flSS hL?!lf 

.» storL w„nM^;^.”Sr4^Xt5"r«.e“oS/S: 
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Mnzaffar ibn Muhammad/ from the maricazi n-j-m~n, — ^the second 
word is not quite clears but most probably is a form of the common 
word anjuman, so altered for the requirements of the metre. 

There are no indications as to what was this anjuman^ — assembly, 
corporation, institution of the devotees ? But its marlcaz, or 
centre, could be some sort of head office, if this term is not here 
used merely in the sense of the 'chosen and the best men’ of their 
class. 

The collection of the poems in this Kerman Manuscript gives 
sufficient materials for the identification of the author, Hasan, who 
is not to be confounded with Imam Hasan "old dhiJcri-M's-saldm 
(the passage cxxi, on p. 102 in my Guide to Ismaili Literature, must 
be corrected accordingly). He was a poet of the time of the suc- 
cessor of tliis Hasan, Diya’u’d-din^ Muhammad, the hhuddivand 
of Alamut (56i“607/1166-i2I0), — the same Imam whom the 
Syrian Ismailis, perhaps quite erroneously, regard as one and the 
same person with their hero, Rashidu’d-din Sinan. In the poems 
of Hasan the name of this Imam constantly appears as the mamduh, 
i.e. the person to whom they are dedicated. In the same collection 
there is another of his qasldas beginning with : 

Sdlpih zamdn hi hd ^alaml nuri mufizdt 
dar hulli dahr^ nlsP cJmn u Qd^iml ba-dhdt. 

In this poem the author apparently refers to the same heroic exploit 
of the three fidawis : 

W o' z qasdi yah piyada bar dmad zi sdqi ^arsh 
dar sliarq-u ghar¥ na^ra wa dwdzi : ^^shah^ mat ” . 

. . . W^ahnun ba sa^yi hhubi si hhddim hi ydfHand 

dar ^dlaml jihdd^ zi dlwdni Haqq bardt. 

In several other qasldm he mentions the name of Imam Muhammad 
ibn Hasan, or Muhammad ibn ^Ald dhihrLhVs-saldm. Apparently 
his poem is quoted by the author of the Eaudatu's-safd in his account 
of the Ismailis (voL IV, 80): 'yahl az shu'ardyi Ismd%liyya dar 
sJia'ni u (i.e. Muhammad b. 'Aid dhikri-hi's-saldm) guyad: 
gliam-fd kujd wujud bLmdnad dm md harlm 
ndml Muhammad Ibni 'Aid dhikri-M’s-saldm, 

which looks typical of Hasan from the point of view of the metre 
and the maimer of expression. He is often politely called in 

different Ismaili works Ba^ls Hasan, which most probably is an . 

allusion to some official rank which he possessed. The quotation 

found in the Ma'dinul-asrdr (or Fasl dar baydni shindhhti Imam, I 

edited by me in the Ismailitica I, cf. p. 19) and attributed to him, |’ 

3. TMs person is also referred to in another poem by the same Hasan I 

found in the same collection, . * i 

2 So iie is called in all early copies of all Ismaili works winch are so I 

far accessifole, in which his name is referred to, although non -Ismaili authors I 

usually style him ‘AiaVd-dm. J-Tl 
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is reaUy found in one of his poems in the same collection Tho 
poem begins with: u. j.ue 

KhizU^ ^ ta dil az ghami dunya juda kunlm 
dar rdhi din mutabd‘ati awUyd kunlm} 

. - which is offered here, with a translation 

IS fairly correct, and only in a few places some words cannot be 
properly read. Iri the text offered here as few alterations are 


f ; 


Tbanslatioit. 

The Ode hy Hasan in Praise of {Three) Fidawls. 

Praise, glory, and thousands of benedictions be upon the three 
heroes, the brave swordsmen, capturers of kings ! 

Upon those victorious warriors on the path of the religion, out 
01 iCcii and. liiglit) for wlioni tiiG world picivs for iiicrcy ! 

PaithfuMess to their word, and intrepidity are the principles 
whicli they have manifested in this world. ^ ^ 

_ Regard it that the breeze of their resolution brings to fruition 
in the garden of the realm of eternity the jasmine of victory.^ 

Recently three courageous youths have achieved what the 
foresightea (wise men) would regard with respect. 

Tf of in Zirkuh «, who has 

reached the feast of happmess in the realm of Light. 

second called ^asan, was by origin from the famous 
Negro servants (mah Zangvyan) of the slirine of Tun*,-a man who 
was like a torch amongst the best men of religion. 

The third, Man§ur, a native of Chahak 5 , the matchless hero — 
the falcon of Ins victory caught the soul of the enemy. 

nairror-like celestial spheres have tied a special sign of 

■ ix, an important local trading centre, lies NW from Oc’in 

^ W from Gunabad. "it is not cTeariharshW 

hflUhrlt famous shrine there. Most nro- 

peri ^ shime, which was destroyed later on, during the Mongol 

o-K + H ^ village in the desert North from Bir land in 

of loL trS!®' ^ formed an important knot of caravai rolltea 
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By the help and might of the Lord of the time, ^ Muhammad, 
through whom the sky and the earth have come into existence. 

Listen to me now, so that I may tell thee a story, explaining 
the matter,— a story which is like princely pearls: 

When Ildigiz, through Ms perversion and wickedness, had 
chosen, at the bidding of Ms fate, the path of arrogance, 

The Lord of the Eternal Kingdom gave an order to his wazir 
and dd% (to oppose) the actions of tlia,t malefactor. 

And that centre of the world of good luck, the Polar star of the 
kingdom of religion, the umque personality in history, Muzaifar 
ibn Miihammad, 

Sent three men from the committee (?) for the purpose; 
and the affair came out very well. 

They went, all three, and the axe of vengeance got its sheath ; 
and from the throat and breast of that unworthy rogue. 

From his dirty soul, as if by the decree of God, — 'be, and it 
was’, hell produced smoke and sparks by the flame of fire. 

Out of the three horsemen who accompanied him two fled in 
fear, one towards rocks, and the other hiding in a cave. 

The third servant, who remained with him, tasted from the 
cup of the sword the wine which gave him the drowsiness of death. 

None of these warriors for the cause of the (sacred) Word re- 
ceived any injury in this affair from the arms ^ of the enemy. 

Ail three came back, with the help of the Qa’im, (bringing) 
victory and happiness to all sides. 

Evil tongue and evil eye of the bad, be away from the obedient 
slaves 1 Theirs is the mighty Kingdom, which j>unishes its enemies 1 

Who was he in the world who dared to show impudence towards 
this (High) authority and who has not lost his life ? 

These cursed enemies of God do not realize that their life 
and authority is approaching its limit, that 

^ Every one who thinks of opposing the Lord (QcVim) of the 
Universe, is pumshed by the fate by violent death. 

The chosen prophets preached and warned people about tliis 
from the begimiing, that such is the promised punishment. 

Whoever disbelieves a right prophecy, would really be worse tliaii 
the crowds of unbelievers. 

Is not the sky high through what you three have done ? Is 
not the vile pretence broken — ^in the eyes of all the enemies ? 

I would like to have a thousand enlightened souls in me, so that 
I might scatter them under your feet, for the sake of religion! 

Brothers, when the blessed time arrives, and the good luck 
of both worlds accompanies us. 

The king, who possesses more than a hundred thousand cavalry, 
would be frightened by a single warrior. 

But it , also is possible that when our good luck is on the wane, 

our spring may turn autumn, and the autumn— spring. 


10 


15 


20 
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^ Here contemptuously — roasting-spit. 
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Did not to-day the sun of the Great Resurrection rise from 
behind the loftiness of the preaching of Mustansir, and of the 

prayer of Nlzar 

Is not It so that whoever has no respect for Hinij indiileino' in 

these terrible acts of tyranny, he will on the Day of JudgnTent 
be rejected by God, helpless as if drowning in mud ? 

Why should not we fear Him, every moment laying our sinful 
cheeks in a prostration on the ground of prayer for forgiveness ? 

Why cannot we abide by truth and cleanliness, beinP' happv 
by the benefit of this boundless blessing ? ° 

Is not it that through the excess of our disreputable actions 
we have lost from our heart and vision the direction of ric^hteous 
ness and dignity 1 " 

_ One of such people am I myself, whose sins, errors and faults 
are innumerable, as manifested in the sins that are done. 

But, as I am a member of His following (jamd‘at), I still hope 
that on the Day of the ‘Settlement of the Accounts’, He wiU not 
punish me for the consideration of this fact (i.e. of my being his 
follower). 

May His all-comprising generosity bring in motion the sky 
of the world of forgiveness over my unfortunate head! 

May the intercession of His Saints help me to pass by (the 

mrrow bridge of) the Sirclt which hangs between Paradise and 
Meil ! 

0 Hasan, when thy tale has reached this, start from the begin- 
ning, saying : praise, glory, and thousands of benedictions ^ I 


oL jjs 
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Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir bi’l-15h and his 


son Nizar, 
JCftI 
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jj! ^\ L3!i^ 


jU^ j] (j 


W* j^ ^jj! j> lXIs 


^ jb^ 
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THE TIEAYARS IN MOHENJO DARO 


By The Rev. H. Heras, S.J. 

It is well known that the Cola kings of Tanjore are supposed 
to come from a race of people known as the Tirayars,^ a name that 
means ' people of the sea ’ or ‘ of the waves ’ ; for both meanings are 
attached to the word tim. They seem to have been a seafaring 
tribe of extraordinary daring and activity, for many of the ancient 
pre -Aryan tribes were seafaring people and yet they only deserved 
to be called ‘'people of the sea’. 

Amongst the many ancient tribes mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the Indus Valley the Tira37ars occupy a prominent place. A 
brief survey of the inscriptions that speak of them wdil be of interest 
to all Indian scholars. 

Let the first be the following : 

V I q ^ 

The first sign commencing from the left is repeated. It be- 
longs to a large family of phonetic signs which all begin by It is 
similar to this sign c-, found in the Jemdet Nasr tablets of Sumer, 
only that the direction of the sign is changed and that the latter is 
as usual turned 90° to the left.^ In Jemdet Nasr it reads 
bar which means Ho open’.^ Now Ho open’ in Dravidian languages 
is which also means: 'wave’ and Hea’. This sign therefore 
reads Now whenever a sign is repeated twice, it means plu- 

rality. Whatever is not one, two for instance, is already plural. 
Accordingly, the fii’st way of forming the plural of a noun is to suffix 
the numeral ir, Hwo’, to it. This is very common in the Mohenjo 
Daro inscriptions.^ Thus these two signs will read tirair, Hhe 
Tirayars’, as we call them at present- 

The other sign stands for the suffix of the genitive, adu, 'of’. 

This inscription, therefore, will read : 

Tirair adu 

which means: 'of the Tkayars’. Evidently the seal meant that the 
object sealed by it belonged to the tribe of the Tirayars. 

1 Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Htmdred Years Ago, pp. 47-48. 

2 PRoto, H. 3Sr©g. 3040, No. 13 j H. Neg. 3054, No. 10. 

3 Of. Marsliall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Oivilization, Tl, p. 454; 
Heras, The Origin of the Sumerian 8 cripty Journal of the University of Bombay, 
¥1, Pt, VII ; Heras, A Proto-Indian Sign from Vala, Q.J,M.S,, NXVIII, 
pp. 141-143.' 

A hm-gdoxi, Pictographic Inscriptions fro7n Jemdet Nasr, Ho. 1^0. 

s Cf. Marshall, op, cit,, Nos. 204, 248, 338, etc. 
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Another inscription rims thus ; 





If 

1/ 


7 6 5 4 

3 

2 

1 

Sign No. 1. Stands for ‘the 

waxing moon'. 

It is used even 


at present with, such meaning. It will therefore read : valarpire. 

Sign No. 2 is similar to this / ter, 'to reach', but one stroke 
is shortened. In order to obtain its phonetic value, we must, 
therefore, shorten the word ter. Our sign finally reads er, 'to rise'! 

Sign No. 3 belongs to the phonetic family of Cf. Sign 
No. 3 of the preceding inscription. That reads adu, 'of\ This 
changes a little: Hhe year'. 

Sign No. 4 is well-known t-ira, Ho open', 'the sea', 'the waves'. 

Sign No. 5 is the substantive verb 'to be'^ ir. 

Now signs Nos. 4 and 5 combine and read tmur, another way 
of forming the plural, 'the Tirayars'. 

Sign No. 6 represents a being superior to man, for he has four 
arms, something beyond nature, kadavul 'god'. It is the generic 
name for god. 

Sign No. 7 as explained is adu; but here probably is not the 
suffix of possession, but a demonstrative pronoun 'that', which 
reads the same. 

Thus the whole inscription will read as follows: 

Valarpire er edu tirair kadavul adu 

which means: 'That (is) the god of the Tirayars in the year of the 
rising of the waxing moon'. 

The second part of this translation seems to be a little too 
obscure. From the study of a number of similar epigraphs, it is 
evident that those people named the years after an event that 
happened during it. Even we do the same now: we say 'the year 
of the outbreak of the War', or 'the year of the Coronation', etc.^ 
What was really the meaning of this denomination 'the year of the 
rising of the waxing moon’ is difficult to say. 

This inscription refers to the god of the Tirayars. Who was 
this god ? He is mentioned in another short inscription. 

V ^ P 

in which all the signs are already known: it reads: 

1 Photo, M.D„ 1930-31, No. 12342. 

2 Cf. Heras, The Lorigeat Mohmjo Dam Epigraph, Journal of Indian 
Historg, XVI, pp. 2^6. 

s Photo, H. Neg. 3050, No. 29; II, Neg. 4162, No. 3. 
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Tira hadmul adu 

which means: ‘That (is) the God of the sea’. Evidently the god of 
the Tiravars,— the people of the sea, great seafarers,— could not but 

be tlie o-od. of tlie sea. But wliat was finally his name 
inscriptions do not give it. Yet the gi-eat god of the Phoenicians, 
who most likely are the Panis referred to in the Bgveda^ was called 
Aleyan.^ Now this is a purely Dravidian name, which means the 

one of the waves \ for die, means ' waves’. Was therefore Aleyan 
the god Yvorshippecl by the Tirayars also ? 

Let us study another inscription : . 

9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

Sign No. 1 is also found in Sumerian script. It means ‘the 
country’, ‘the lands’. Therefore, nilch. 

Sign No. 2. The numeral’ one’ or. 

Sign No. 3 is found in Egyptian writing. It means ‘to tldnk p 

‘to calculate’. Hence in our Proto-Dravidian language it should 

he 

Signs Nos. 2 and 3 combine and read omen, ‘the one who is 

one’, i.e. 'Godb 

Sign No. 4 is the pietograph of a 'fish’, ^ ^ 

Signs Nos, 5 and 6 already known and combining read tirair, 

'the Tirayars’. 

Sign No. 7 is a compound sign, its elements being Y 
'trident’ and 0 The sign, therefore read Velur. 

Sign No. 8 represents the Supreme Being, 'the Lord’. 

Sign No. 9 as sign No. 7. Therefore, the whole inscription will | 

read as follows: 

Nila omen min tirair velur velur 

which means: 'Velur of the Tirairs of the Fish of Him who is one of 
the lands (is) Velur of the Lord’. ^ ^ ^ m- • 

In this inscription the word nila is a qualificative of Tirmr, 

The inscription therefore speaks of the Tirayars of the lands. 

Moreover, these Tirayars are said Jo be 'of the Fish of Him who m 
one’, viz. devoted to the Fish of An’, or one of the forms of An A 
The Tirayars are said to be the lords of Velur in the inscription- 
Tirair Velur. Now the present Velur (Velore) is situated in the 

1 4;V, 34, 5-7;VI, 53, 3;VII, 66,10. ^ 

2 Monfigomery — Harris, The Bds Sham^a My thologwal^Texts» ’p'p. ooii. 

(Philadelplia, 1935). That the Phoenicians are a Dravidian tribjs maintained 
by Antran, Mithra, Zoroastre et la prShistoire aryenne du Christianisme, pp. 

■68-71 '(Paris, 1935). . . . 

. 3; Photo, M.D.,v 1928-9, No, 5616. ;■ 

^ Of. Heras, The Beligion of the Mohenjo Daro People (icoormng to me 

Imcriptiom, Journal of the University of Bombay fN.Pt.l, pp. 
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North Arcot District. This district and the District of Ghineelnut 
roughly are the ancient Tondamaridalam which is supposed to S 
the ongmal country of the Tirayars.i 

Finally, the inscription teUs us that this Velur which seems to 
be an important city, if not the capital of the Tirayars, was Velur 
o A^, ne. the future Andavar or (Siva) Apdivanan, in Tamil, or 
Tamburan, in Malayalam. The meaning of this sentence beino- 

+K ^ of Velur, for as explained elsewhere 

tiiese Proto -Indians had a thoocratic government ^ 

of thtsTribr ^ “ternal social constitution 


Sign No. 1 : fira^ 'sea’. 

Sign No. 2 : adu, 'of’. 

Sign No. 3. All the strokes represent walls, and therefore 
the spaces between stroke and stroke represent houses, therefore 
here ‘five houses’, i.e. aimd. 

Sign No. 4 represents the sign Q repeated twice and entwined 
TOth each other. This sign reads ur, ‘ city ’, or ‘ country ’. Here the 
two signs being united wiU mean ‘united countries’. Since ‘union’ 

“af 

Sign No 6 represents a vessel containing some liquid at a 

if" 

Hence the reading of the whole inscription will be as foUows:— 
Tiro adu aimd Icalakur Ml 

uSted CoSriZ 

Tirayars are the people of the sea 
but tins inscription seems to inform us that there are five houses 
of the sea, viz. of people of the sea. The word vid may also be 
used in the sense of family’. Therefore the inscription evidently 
^scloses that there were five sections or classes of Tirayars This 
formation IS quite in agreement with the information found in the 
To^amw)}dalapadyam. As late as the 16th century A.D. families 

file Chingelput and North Arcot 
Districts were divided into the five following clans : 

Pangala Tirayar = Tirayars of Bengal, 

China Tirayar = Tirayars of China, 

I S!- Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. p. 48 . 
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Kadara' Tirayar == Tirayars of Burma, I 

Singala Tirayar = Tirayars of Ceylon, ■ ■ ' i 

Pallava Tiraj^’ar = Tirayars of the Pallavas.^ | 

Evidently these five clans of Tirayars existed from a very ■ ; 1 

long time, though their denominations may have varied. These I 

denominations show the countries with which they had been trading. | 

Now the inscription finally informs us that these five clans of I 

Tirayars are to the east of the United Countries. It is difficult to j 

say what were these united countries for there were several unions 1 

of this kind.2 Since there was a sort of connection between the f 

Tirayars and the Kalakilas, as we shall see presently, we may ^ 

perhaps venture to state that the united countries referred to are the | 

countries of the Kavais and of the Kalakilas. The inscription | 

that contains a foundation for such a statement is the following: 


^ ¥ U I T" 

5 4 3 2 1 


I, 



Sign No. 1 : tira, 'seah 

Sign No. 2: or, ‘one’. ■ 

Signs No. I and 2 combine: tiraor, ‘the Tirayars’ (another 
form of the plural).^ 

Sign No. 3 is the same as sign No. 5 of the preceding inscription. 
Here the liquid is marked by the vertical strokes: kll, ‘below’, 
‘under’. 

Sign No. 4 are two united leaves, as explained elsewhere.^ 
Therefore it reads Kalakila, ‘united leaves’, the name of a tribe. 

Sign No. 5 originally is a ‘scale’, tuk. When it has this little 
sign ^ above, it reads tukodu, with the scale. Persons said to be 
with the scale may mean that they are merchants. 

The following will be the reading of this inscription : 

Tiraor kll kalaJcila tuhodu. 

This inscription may have two different translations: 

1st translation: ‘The merchant Kalakilas (are) under the 
Tirayars’. 

2nd translation: ‘The Kalakilas (are) under the Tirayars 
with the Scale (in the month of the Scale). 


1 Kanakasabliai, op, et loc, cit, 

^ Cf. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land, Indian Culture, 
III, pp. 707-719. 

. 3. Photo, H. Neg. 3876, ISro. 2. ■ 

^ Gf. Heras, Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro, The Karnataka Historical 
Pmew, IV, pp. 4“5. ^ ' 

5 0f. Heras, Two Proto-Indian Inscriptions from Ghanhu Daro, 


From the inscription it is evident that the Tirayars exercised 
some authority over at least a group of Kalakilas. Whether these 
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were aU the Kalakilas or only those who were engaged in trade is a 
matter of speculation. Yet, it would after aU beltLge if oidy the 
Kalakda ^traders were subject to the Tirayars. This makes me 
suspect that the second translation is the more probable of the two 
In tliat ease this epitaph would record the fact that the Kalakilas 
had become the subjects of the Tirayars in the month of the Scale 
. inscription refers to the chief or head of the Tiravar 

tribe, who is not called a king or a ruler, but only a leader The 
inscription runs thus : ■ • J-ue 


6 


If 

5 


1 

4 


ii!l 

lil 


01 

1 


fi ^ 1 ^ country’ with the determinative 

of the locative Therefore, it will read uril, in the country. 

feign No. 2 IS the participle of the substantive verb ir It 
reads %Te, being , or 'who is’. 

Sign Wo. 3 stands for number 'seven’, el. 

Signs Wos. 4 and 5 are well known. 

Sign Ko. 6, as explained elsewhere 2 reads udayan, ‘the leader’. 
Ine insciiption, therefore, will read as follows: 

mil ire el lira adu udayan 

w^eh means: ‘The leader of the seven seas who is in the country’. 
The clause wni %re seems to be synonymous to this ‘who is hving’ 

this would be the seal of the hving 
leader of the Tirayars. _ His pecuHar title seems to be ‘the leader 

perfect agreement with the 
the tribe. The ptirams which, though finally com- 
posed at a much later period, have wonderful treasures of pre- 
iiryan knowledge and folk-lore, describe the whole of the world 
as being termed by seven dmpas or great insular continents. These 
seven dvipas are surrounded by seven great seas,^ which seem to be 
the seven seas mentioned in the inscription under study. Thus to 
ca le chief of the Tirayars ‘the leader of the seven seas’ is the 
same as to call hm ‘the lord of the whole Ocean ’. 

One thing is evident &om all these inscriptions that the 
^ “flwntial tribe in the Proto-historic period of 
enriched by the trade they main- 
lands across the sea on the eastern coast, just 
westen^Sr the Panis^ were the traders of the 

1 Photo, M. D., 449 of 1930-31, No. 11212 . 

Magaz^LSx&, f^fo2-iot ^ Xavier’s College 

^ For instance, cf. Visiyu, Pumnaf XL, 2 
8uraer%^ToTA2S, “ P^'o^o-Iniian Seals Discovered in 
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Nizamu’l-Mulk Asaf Jah I (Founder of the Hyderabad 
State). By Be. YTrsTJE HtrsAnsr Khan, D.Litt. (Pans), 
Reader in History, Osmania University, Hyderabad. D.B. 

Taraporevala Sons & Co,, Bombay, 1936. Pp. vi+316. Rs.o. 


ildmittedly it is a difficult task to write clearly about the later 
Mogliul Period— as indeed it is about any ^ period of political con- 
fusionj where no single person or motive unifies events^ It re(][uires 
a nice sense of discrimination to choose the relevant from the irre- 
levant, the necessary from the umiecessary facts and events. Br. 
Khan’s book would have been more intelligible, if he had not con- 
fused the reader with a plethora of details and names. A sixth 
of the book for instance deals with the ancestry of Kizamu I-Mulk, 
which could easily and profitably have been summarized in a page 
or two. Similarly the conflict between Sambhaji and Sahu or 
between the different Maratha leaders in Gujrat are really un- 
necessary for the history of Nizamu’l-MuUc : A mere statement of 
results would have been quite sufficient. 

It is a queer paradox that Nizamul-Mulk’s achievement 
lives because he had not the genius for greater things ! He founded 
the Hyderabad State because he was incapable of effectively 
directing the Imperial Government. He was brought up in the 
traditions of Aurangzeb, and received his training in the Emperor’s 
Deccan Wars, where his capacity and his father’s influence won 
him the usual promotions and even Aurangzeb’s confidence. But 
the period of confusion, intrigue, disorder, and debauchery, that 
followed Aiirangzeb’s death saw the eclipse of Nizamu 1-Mulk. 
He was no Bairam Khan or Balban who could impose his will 
upon jealous nobles or an incapable emperor. He would have 
been a great servant of a great master, but at no time do we find 
liiTYi dominating or controlling persons or events. In fact he made 
no effort to establish his pow-er in Delhi; rather he fled from the 
oppositions and intrigues of the Imperial Court and sought refuge 
in the Deccan. That country and its resources he knew well, 
and had spent his youth in bringing it under Moghul suzerainty. 
He defeated the Imperial armies sent to oust him, and as a reward 
received the Imperial Firman confirming him viceroy of the six 
Subas, and so in 1724 Mzamul-Mulk laid the foundation of the 
de facto sovereign State of Hyderabad. It is a plain tale of a good 
man and a capable man, but by no means a remarkable man. It is 
a pity, therefore, the author has fallen a victim to the temptation 
to glorify his theme. ‘His genius’, says the author, ‘shone forth 
in action. His love of power was supported by a splendid fear- 
lessness, tempered with prudence. , . * In fact he was gifted 
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with a pronounced political genius and with an astounding power 
of foresight. Throughout his life Nizamul-Mulk showed hLiself 
to be a born ruler of men, a great soldier, a capable administrator. 

. _ . .’ But claims and achievements are here as so often at 
variance! In each of the three major crises that he was called 
upon to face his leadership led to disaster. By the Convention of 
Mungi-Shevgaon he was forced to cede the right of Chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi in the six subas of the Deccan, and to reinstate the 
Maratha revenue collectors whom he had turned out (p. 189). 
Called upon to frustrate the Maratha designs in the North, his 
military iailmres forced upon him an ignominious treaty (p. 215). 
Against Nadir Shah his leadership was uninspiring and nerveless. 
Nor, during his two periods of Vizierate, didhe show himself equal 
to the task of reorganizing the state and its administration. And 
unfortunately we are not told how his schemes of administrative 
reforms in the Deccan progxessed after the defeat by the Marathas 
nor_ is there any reference to the conduct of Hyderabad affairs 
during the last ten years of Nizamu’l-Mulk’s life (1738-48). 

The book also suffers from a cumberous style and, often, bad 
English. Nizamul-Mulk’s ancestry is referred to in the index as 
his ‘pedigree’, and such phrases as ‘to give a surprise to the enemy ’, 
he was told off to protect’, ‘At last the expected event soon hap- 
pened’ occur again and again. With a little more care these could 
surely have been avoided. 

Azbbm Tyabji. 


The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran. By E. S. Deowee (‘E. S. 

Sevens ’). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937. Pp. xxvi+436l 

with 29 plates. Royal 8vo. 

After a long period of stagnation, things in the East are at 
present in the process of very rapid change. We need not here 
enter the question as to whether these changes are to the good 
or to the bad; what matters is that things change, and that much 
of what heretofore formed part of the ordinary life, was a link with 
remote antiquity, is at present being rapidly discarded and for- 
gotten. Small religious communities who with almost superhuman 
tenacity preserved their beliefs and mentality for long centuries, 
ancient customs, tales, isolated dialects, etc., all these die with 
astounding rapidity. Eor the student of Eastern civilizations 
this material would imdoubtedly be incomparably more important 
and precious than merely books, or archseological monuments con- 
nected with the remote past. And yet while archseological excava- 
tions command general interest, and attract many students, so little 
is done at present to record all that still remains available for first- 
hand study of what may be called ‘arehseology of life’. It is far 
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easy's iiideeds to write a lengtliy essay — as is often done,— on tlie 
'influence of soinetMng upon something in the Vedic (or pre-v edic) 
period’, etc., while quietly sitting in one’s own study, in complete 
comfort. And it is quite a different thing to do 'field research 
work, by coming in contact with often rude, dirty, ignorant, and uii" 
reliable, people, enduiing hardships and privations, and overcoming 

a large iiiimber of diffic'ulties. i i . . ■ ■ i 

The book under review belongs exactly to tins latter class, 
and is a result of long patient studies of the ancient religion of the 
Mandaeaiis. Members of this community are found settled in 
small groups in Mesopotamia and a few spots in Persia, and it is 
a. sad ftct that then already very depleted number becomes smaller 
every year. Their religion forms one of the most enigmatic phe- 
nomena of the religious life of the linear and Middle East. It seems 
as if the basis of it is of early Iranian origin, but this nucleus is very 
much overlaid with substantial borrowings from the ancient 
Babylonian, Christian and Jewflsh systems. The author took 
great pains to record first-hand information about the sect, by ob- 
serving theft rites, customs, their mentality and religious attitude. 

This makes the book extremely valuable, although, perhaps, more 
intended for specialists rather than to general reader. It offers 
all that may refer to the ceremonies, ritual dress, etc., and a good 
deal of specimens of the folklore of the sect. All this is very valuable 
not only because things of this kind caimot be properly observed 
by a casual student, or a tourist, — ^they require a sort of * speciali- 
zation but also because much of what still is in general use may 
very soon be forgotten and lost forever. The technicalities of the 
different ceremonies, etc., are often very valuable 'fossils’ of the 
earliest strata of the evolution of the sect. And yet they almost 
always are preserved only by oral tradition, and^ only very rarely 
described in sacred books. If neglected and disconthiued, they 
disappear forever, leaving no trace. 

The book is excellently printed, and is supplied with a consi- 
derable number of very good photographs, w^hich help much to 
understand the text. But at the same time it is by no means fpe 
from defects, of which a rather unsystematic way of translitex*ation 
is not the least. And it seems that while giving the most interesting 
details of the outer side of the religion, the author (hd not pay as 
much attention to its philosophical and moral doctrine.^ But this 
may easily be supplemented from earlier publications giving texts 
and translations of the religious books of the sect. ^ _ 

By the way, the author repeats the mistake which can often 
be seen in many works,— the terms 'Parsi’ and'Parsism’ are applied 
to what really should be called 'Zoroastrian’ and 'Zoroastrianism . 

It is true that the Parsis of India form the majority of the foUowps 
of Zoroaster at present. But Persian members of the community 
never call themselves 'Parsi’, — ^this is an Indian, caste name, and , 

is subordinate- to, the wider , term 'Zoroastrian’. . Tcr r- ^ ^ 

W. I*' ■ . ■ s 
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The Types of Sanskrit Drama. By D. R. Mankad^ D. J. Sind 

College, Karachi. .Published by Urini Prakashan Mandir, 

Denso Hall, Karachi. 1936. Pp. xi+211. 

This book with a foreword by Dr. S. K. De takes the study of 
the Sanskrit dramatic theory a step forward in that it deals with 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy and Histrionic ik’t— subjects which are not 
yet fully explored. The book contains eight chapters, in which the 
author attempts to ascertain the nature of the types of Sanskrit 
Drama in theh origin, and development and two Appendices giving 
a list of plays quoted in dramaturgical texts and an alphabetical list 
of technical terms. The author’s ambition, as Dr. De points out 
in the foreword, is not so much to give an exhaustive account or 
to make a comparative study but rather to examine critically the 
Sanskrit dramatic theory by an intensive study of the dramaturgic 
as well as dramatic texts. The author has admirably succeeded in 
his modest object and has avoided as far as possible unwarranted 
and sweeping generalizations. In the introductory chapter he has 
very ably discussed the question of the inter-relation of the thi’ee 
important phases, in the evolution of the Sanskrit dramatic theory 
represented by the terms Nrtta, Nrtya and Ndtya, The documen- 
tary evidence brought to bear on this topic is remarkably decisive, 
as far as it can be in the present state of our knowledge and goes 
a long way to support his conclusion that from the point of view 
of evolution first comes Nftta^ then Nrtya and last Ndtya. Nrtta is 
mere dance, Nrtya has gesture indicating a particular Bhdva added 
to it, while Ndtya has speech (i.e. dialogue) in addition to these 
evoking Rasa in the audience. His inference that the form of 
entertainment based on Nftya must have been called Uparupaka 
and the one based on Ndtya must have been designated as Eupaka, 
is very plausible. The view that Ndtya as a term for drama is 
comparatively older than Bupaka seemvs to be based on reliable 
documentary evidence with the result that Bupaka denotes a stage 
of drama more advanced than that represented by Ndtya in so far 
as the former includes the whole of the Ndtya process and adds 
to it the element of giving visibility to a particular role of an actor 
by dress and such other devices. In the chapters III~VII, the 
author discusses ten Species of Bupaka with their four derivative 
types and twenty-two Uparupakas^ giving an exhaustive table 
showing various types with a complete mastery of details. 

It seems from the evidence adduced by the author that one-act 
dramas of the type of Bhdv^, Vlthl, Anka, PraJmsana and Vydyoga 
are the most primitive types of dramatic forms from which other 
complicated types like Ndtaka and must have evolved. 

Among the more complicated types a preserves the 

coarser and more popular side of life as represented in PMtws and 
Prahasam whereas the NdtaMy in the opinion of the author, 
was the literary drama par excellence. In discussing the evolu- 
tion of NftyaAjype^ in the Vllth chapter he is led to believe that 
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in v-ery primitive stage BMm had two ^stinct f/peots^ne the 
terrible or boisterous represented ^by Bh^a itself and t^e ^ 
the gentle represented by Bhdii^ihd and that on^hese 
aU the other Uparupakas seem to be based. The_saine the^oo 
holds good, according to the author, in the case of Eupalms whi.h 
are likely to have evolved from the Bhav^-Rupa^. BMm in 
turn, either as a basis for AY^ya-types or as a basis for 
types, is to be further traced back to Nrtta divided m^ UddMta 
and Jfasrw-types, the first being called TavMva a.nd the othei 
Laava. It is thus that he would trace aU our dramatic, semi- 
dramatic and musical forms to siiid Lasya forms, i o 

doubt the tradition is entirely in favour of this theory and one 
mav even say that it is likely to be corroborated by later researches, 
but at this stage the very charm and strikingness of it make us 
sceptic about its acceptance. Further one may not entirely agree 
with the author when he says that the N dtya form was undoubtedlj 
secular in its origin; for he himself admits that i^r^^a-types seem 
to be religious and that the earliest Nrtta forms, from which Ao/ya 
has evolved, may have been both religious and secular as the tra- 
dition connects them ultimately with the Tdndam and the Lasya 
of 6iva and Parvati respectively. Besides there is hardly any 
branch of literature which does not owe its origin and growth to 
the intelligent and shrewd priest class of Ancient India. Finally 
the author has proposed four stages in the gradual evolution oi 
Sanskrit Dramatic Art as follows:— 


(1) Ndtya-tjpe with one actor and one act, 

(2) Ndtyu-tj’pe with one act and many actors, 

(3) Less complicated types of Ndtya with many acts 

and 

(4) The full-fledged Ndtya and Prakaram 

This division of four distinct periods proposed by the author 
will not be serioiisty questioned as it is a matter still practically 
open to conjecture. Moreover the division is not rigid enough 
as not to undergo any process of permutation and combination 
in case later researches necessitate such an adjustment. 

The author has evidently shown a thorough grasp of his subject 
and any further researches in this line by such a keen student of 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy is eagerly awaited. 

V. A. Gadoil. 


Brahmaviclya: voL I, pt. ■ 1 (17th February ' 1937) ; the 
Adyar Library 'Bulletin A Published by G. Subbaba vubit, 
Adyar, Madras. 

This is a new quarterly Journal started under the auspices of 
the Theosophical Society, Adyar. It is devoted to the advancement 
of the Sanskritic studies; it,. proposes to publish; old^ Sanskrit texts 
with commentaries and English' translation. It will also contain 
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description of rare manuscripts in the Adyai> Library and reviews 

01 DOOJKS, etc.' 

^ Tlie &st number starts with, the publication of (1) Rgveda- 

vyakhya of Madbava (Mandala, 1. 1-10), (2) the translation of the 
yoga Upamsads ( Advayataraka, ^rtanada, Amrtabindu and a 
portion of Kkurika) and (3) the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra with the 
Bh^ya of Devasvai^ (pp 1-8). The first and the third are edited 
by Prof. C. K. Eaja, M.A., D.Litt. (Oson). Besides these, it contains 
two notes at the beginning, one by Prof. P. 0. Schrader of Kiel 
Kalian’ and another, which is a sort of brief critique 
01 the Mj^-sore edition of Dihnaga's Pramanasamuccaya, by Mr. N. A. 
feastri. At the end, three important Mss. from the Adyar library, 
namely vararuca-nirukta-samuccaya, Nrsiiiihacampu of Daivaina 
fourya ra^dita and Nrsimhavijhapana of Sri Nrsimhafcimin, are 
described ; the first by Prof. 0. K. Raja and the last tw'o by Dr. 
V . Raghavan. 

H. D. V. 


Sri Haima-lmgannsasana of Kalikala-sarvajfia Hemacatidra, 
with brief explanation in Sanskrit by Kesaravijaya; Edited by 

Grani and published by Vaidyarai 
V. Mohanlal of Surat, Surat, 1937. Price not given. 


TMs is a handy edition, nicely printed and got up, of Hema- 
candra s Linganulasana. ^ It contains 139 stanzas in different 
metres and is accompanied by brief Sanskrit notes prepared by 
Kesaravijaya m A.D. 1852. The hook aims at teaching the gender 
01 the various Sanskrit words, which are arranged in 7 groups. It 
j by Pandit El§amavijaya Gani, who has also recently 

edited Haimapraka^a Vyakarana of Vinayavijaya. 

H.D.V. 



Tat^bindu of Vacaspati, ^ with Tatvavibhavana by R^ipumA 
Itaeamesvaba,^ both edited by IMimamsaratna' V. M. Ram- 
sastri, M.A., with an introduction in English and indexes and 
appendices, etc.; Annamalai University Series: No. 3. Anna- 
malauiagar, 1936. Price Rupees three. 

Tatvabindu is an important treatise on the source of Verbal 
eogmtion^ standpoint of the Mimamsakas, composed by 

acaspati Misra, who was himself a great Mimamsaka, besides 
being very weU versed m the other festras, and who Hved about 
e .^i^dle of the ^ 9th century A.D. The commentary called Tat- 
vavibhavana on it was composed by R^iputra Paramesvara II, 
who probably hyed towards the middle of the 15th centuiy A.D. 
The present etoion of the Tatvabindu is based on a transcript of a 
manuscript of the Tatvavibhavana in' the 'Madras Govt.; Mss. ^ 
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Library^ (tbe Tatvavibbavana quotes as a rules its text m full) 
and on tbe Benares edition of the Tatvabindu.^ 

In Ms scholarly introduction, the editor gi¥es a comprehensive, 
and able survey of nearly 70 writers on the Purvamfinaiiisa, many 
of whom are merely known by their names up to now. Besides 
in the Appendix I,, he gives an alphabetical table of minor Mthors 
and their works, whose dates fall between 1600 and 1850. His full 
analysis in English of the contents of the Tatvabindu, given in the 
second part of the introduction, will be of great help to- the students 
of the Tatvabindu, since this is a very difficult book. The various 
indexes and appendices are bound to be extremely useful. 

H. D. V. 



Sri Prasastisaiiigralia ; edited by Ametlal Magahlal Shah, 

Ahmedabad, 1937 (Samvat, 1993). Price Rs. 5. 

This is a collection of about 1450 Pra^astis extracted from the 
Mss. of the different works of Jain literature. The term Pra^asti 
is generally understood in the sense of ^the information given at 
the end of his work by an author about himself and his preceptors 
and also about the date, etc. of the work itself It is, however, some- 
times extended to the account given by the scribes of Mss., regarding 
the date of the Ms. and some personal history of themselves. The 
present volume mostly contains Parasastis of tMs latter type. These 
were culled out from the manuscripts, wMch were exMbited at the 
general exhibition of the Jain literature held in 1931 at Ahmedabad, 
under the auspices of the Desavirati Dharmaradhaka Samaja. 
They are divided into two parts; the first contains 163 Prasastis 
from the palm-leaf Mss., while the second contains 1276 Prasastis 
from the paper Mss. At the end of the first part, a small artificial 
poem in 5 chapters, called Ananda Lekha and composed in Sam. 
1694 by Vinayavijaya, pupil of Kirtivijaya of the Tapa Gaecha 
is given. Each part is separately paged and indexes of proper 
names occurring in the Prasastis are given at the end of each. 

H.D.V. 


India: A Short Cultural history. By H. G. Bawlinson, 
C.I.E. Edited by Prof. C. 6. Seligman, F.R.S., the Cresent 
Press. Pp. xvi+452. Price Bs.30. 

The theme of this book is the political and cultural history 
of India, from pre-Mstoric to modern times. To survey so vast a 
subject within the space of about 400 pages is a very difficult task 
indeed, and the author himself is not unaware of the fact. The 
principal difficulty is, as he notes, as to what to select and what to 
reject: and compression of material necessitated by limitations ol 
space may sometimes result in a distorted picture. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Rawlinson has emerged from Ms task creditably. He 
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writes with sympathy, and even with enthusiasm, though one some- 
times feels that in elucidating the form, he has missed the spirit 
which lies underneath. His account is balanced, refreshingly free 
from bias; the theory of Greek influence on Sanskrit 'drama 
for instance, has not been trotted out, and the myi;h of the Italian 
architect of the Taj is frankly rejected. The political history of 
India is, with considerable success, related to its cultural history 
but the exploits of individual kings and soldiers seem to have 
received attention somewhat disproportionate to the scheme of a 
professed cultural history of India. Obviously, also, Mr. Rawlin- 
son M not familiar with parts of the subject; this alone can explain 
tor mstanee, his characterization of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’ 
Hari Narayan Apte, and Narmadashankar, as imitators of Scott! 
On the whole, however, the work presents a very readable, sym! 
pathetic, and faithful account of the long and devious course of 
India’s culture, excellently produced and em-iched with twenty, 
three plates and forty-five smaller illustrations. 

M. 


1. Historical Selection from Baroda State Records, Vols II 
gPp. 151-285) and III (Pp. 287-464). Baroda State 
Press. Annas 15 and Rs. 1-3. 

2. Persian Sources of Indian History, Vol. II. Ed. G. H. 
Khare, Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal. Pp. vi-b98! 

3. Sivakaleen Patra Sara-Sangraha, Vol. III. Ed. S. N. 
Joshi. Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Pp. viii-{-* 

236 « Rs*2"8. 


These books testify to the unabated interest and activity in 
Maratha historical research. The two volumes of Baroda State 
records mclude several papers of value, mostly from the state 
archives, and cover a period roughly of three deca'des, 1769 to 1798 
Ihe period was one of considerable stress for the Gaikwad family 
and Its complete history is not yet possible to discern. The docii! 
mente here collected throw light on many significant facts, e.g. that 
the Gaikwads maintained a navy which was capable of repulsing 
the Portuguese, and correct some errors, for instance, as to the date 
of Manajir^ s death. They bear witness also to the ravages of a 
nie^eval fau^e to Gujerat and to Kanhojirao’s administrative 
ability. An Enghsh resume of each paper is appended, and this 
together mth the mdiees makes for convenience of reference. The 
Bersian Sources of Indian History comprises papers to Persian 
thro™ light on several phases of Maratha history but mainly 
on the penod of their rise to political eminence. The papers are 
aecompamed by a Marathi translation, and a brief resume in Pnghah ; 
and the vdume should prove useful to those interested to Maratha 
history. The last named work is a digest of papers relating to 
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SMvaji’s times. The utility of such a digest can hardly he exagger- 
ated, but the editor, in summarizing the contents of the different 
papers, has brought out only their political significance. But social, 
religious and cultural facts are as relevant to the historian’s purpose 
as political events; and the work would doubtless have been more 


useful if this, fact had been recognized. 


The Yaishnavas of Gujerat. By N. A. Thoothi, B.A., D.Phil 
Longmans, 1935. Pp. xvi+489. Rs.l5. 


Tills work, which comprises substantially the thesis which was 
accepted for the degree of I) .Phil, at the Oxford University in 1924, 
represents a competent endeavour to apply and test the Geddesian 
theory and method of interpretation of social phenomena. Its 
subject matter, is also of peculiar interest and importance ; the Vaish- 
navas of Gujerat, as the author observes, are 'a typical example of 
communities having thoroughly adapted themselves to a definite 
mode of life, and being then called upon, or forced, to readjust 
radically their habits and ideas to meet new conditions and circum- 
stances arising from contact with strange peoples and strange civili- 
zations and cultures’. This cultural invasion the Vaishnavas, 
like the other communities, resisted for long, doggedly trying to 
persevere in their ancient ways of life and thought; but that resist- 
ance is getting feebler every day. Dr. Thoothi’s survey of their 
habitat, religious organization, their conceptions and habits of life, 
social organization, and their literature and art, forms an interesting 
and valuable record. 


Hindu Mysticism according to the Upanisads, By JMahbtoea- 
XATH SiRCAB, Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Published by Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner & Co., 
Ltd. 1934. 


This book like three other books of the same author dealing 
with Indian Philosophy, is a valuable contribution to the study 
of Mysticism in general and to Hindu Mysticism in particular. 
It mostly contains articles published by the author in different 
Oriental journals and presents in twenty-six chapters neither the 
growth nor the history of Mystic thought in India but rather different 
aspects of Hindu Mysticism as they are represented in the Upa- 
nisads. The author does not make any startling innovations 
which may give rise to controversy but tries to interpret the 
[Jpanisadic view’ faithfully and correctly with an unbiassed mind. 
He rightly points out in the Introduction that Truth cannot be 
won by intellect and that the Upanisads do not give any logical 
system but are full of intuitions and revelations. Mysticism is 
defined as the direct awareness of reality conceived as Truth and 
Mystical consciousness is the method of apprehending this Truth. 
The end of Hindu Mysticism is not, therefore, different^ 
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of PMosophy. Tlie first dawn of Mystic life begins with the sub- 
llmatloii of nature and its enlmiiiation is marked by an intuitive 
approach to Truth, the Absolute. Intuition in the Upaiiisads 
IS no process in time but has the sense of transcendent existence. 
It is superior to revelation because the latter is a process whereas 
the former is not. The Upanisads have, indeed, recorded the suc- 
cessive stages of knowledge as instruction, ratiocination, contem- 
plation and intuition. The final stage of intuition is attained when 
a Mystic passes from the positive qualification of the Atman as 
aU-knowing and all-seeing to complete transcendence, the heicTht 
of emstence indicated by Silence. Before this stage is reac&d 
the Upanisads lay down two Paths for a Mystic during the period 
of training and transition:— (1) The path of direct realization of 
Tiuth , (2) The path of indirect realization. These two paths 
correspond really to two attitudes, the transcendent advocated by 
Sankara and the theological adopted by Ramanuja. The former 
is akin to a line of philosophic and transcendent intuition to be 
preceded by critical analysis, reflection and meditation and forms 
part of Pard-Vidya while the latter is a line of synthetic intuition 
to be preceded by the method of psychic penetration and contem- 
plation_and falls within the region of Apard- Vidyd. In the sphere 
of Pard-Yidyd direct knowledge leading to final deliverance from 
the bondage of the JWorld plays an important part and on the 
Apard-Vidyd Upisana by progressive assimilation 
of life and delight places the Mystic in tune with the cosmic life. 
The Upanisads prescribe various forms of UpSsana for the 
complete melting of our former being and the re-moulding of it in 
;^vme harmony. It is noteworthy that in the life of a Hindu 
Mystic UplSANl stands mid-way between activism and transcen- 
dence.^ Closely related to these two attitudes is a question of ways 
of Exit irom the World. Two paths of spiritual evolution, viz. 
toe path of the Gods and the path of the Pitrs, are prescribed in the 
Chandogyopanisad for a Hindu Mystic at the time of departure 
irom tliG W^orld. TJi6 clioicc botwcGii tbo two paths is governed, by 
a particular attitude he takes up in life here. The souls trained in 
Kai nia follow the path of the Pitrs wliile those disciplined in the 
various UpIsanIs pursue the path of the Gods. The Jlvan-mukta 
who, on the other hand, has realized what transcendence is and is 
not active in the usual sense but merely exhausts his residual 

ifama, attains salvation immediately after death. 

Tins is, in short, a very brief outline of the life of a Hindu 
Mystic drawn from the twenty-six chapters that the author has 
devoted to the subject of ffindu Mysticism. The method of pre- 
® subject-matter in the form of writings contributed to 
different journals and brought together in this volume has neees- 
sarily involved a lot of overlapping and repetition. For instance, 
the matter freated in chapters XII, XIV and XX could have been 
brought under one chapter; similarly the chapters XV and XXV 
should constitute one and the same topic. Apart fi-om this defect 
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the voItiBaBj on the whole, makes a very interesting and enlightened 
reading for all' those interested in Philosophy in general and Mysti- 
cism in' particular. Especially it renders a distinct service to Indian 
Culture in so far as it serves to bring vividly before Western minds 
the wisdom of the Hindus as revealed in the inspired utterances of 
the Upanisadic Seers. The author has pointed out correctly, 
indeed, that ‘Truth is more than value. Values have no place in 
the transcendent reality. They are personal, Truth is impersonal. 
Truth is Absolute Again in the Chapter XI it is rightly suggested 
by the author that conflict between the sensible and the super- 
sensible seems to be permanent in the Platonic Mysticism. So it 
is in Christian Mysticism. The Upanisadic Mysticism, on the other 
hand, does not accept the division of existence into the sensible and 
the super-sensible. The sensible is the shadow, not the reality. 
Nay, the sensible finally resolves into the super-sensible when the 
Mystic sense dawns upon us. ' 


V. A. Gadc4IL. 
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Suvarnabhasottama-Sutra, das Gold-glanz Sutra, ein Sanskrit 
Text des Mahayana-Buddhismus, nach den Handschriften und 
mit Hilfe der Tibetischen und Chiiiesichen tFbertragungen, her- 
ausgegeben von Johannes Nobel, Leipzig, Otto HajTassowitz, 
1937. 

This is a splendid critical edition, prepared by Professor 
Johannes Nobel and published by Otto Harrassowitz, of a popular 
Mahayana Buddhist Text considered to be one of the nine Dharmas 
of the Nepalese Buddhists. It is based on six paper manuscripts 
(ABCBEF) and one palm-leaf manuscript (G), all written in 
Nepalese script, and some Tibetan and Chinese translations of the 
Sutra. The manuscripts of the text teem with variant readings 
and — what is worse — all the available translations of the Text 
seem to be replete with several unwarranted additions, of para- 
graphs and even chapters, to the original Text. In the Comparative 
table at the end of the book. Prof. Nobel has shown how the 
Sanskrit Text, as preserved in the palm-leaf manuscript (6), 
consisting of eighteen (or nineteen) chapters has swollen in the 
Chinese version of I-tsing (late in the seventh or early eighth 
century A.D.) to as many as thirty-one chapters. Prof. Nobel 
suggests that the comparative study of the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations shows that the Chinese translation of Dharmak§ema 
(Dharmaraksa, according to Hokei Idzumi) and one Tibetan 
translation which he styles Tib. I, come closer to the Sanskrit 
Text as preserved in the palm-leaf manuscript (G). 

The earliest Chinese translation of the book was made by 
Bharmaksema, who went to China in 414 A.B. and was assassinated 
in 433 A.D. The second Chinese translation was made by 
Paramartha, who went to China in 548 A.D. and died there in 
569 A.D, The third was done by Yasogupta, with wliom 
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Jnanagupta (who died, in 605 A.D., at the age of 77) eoUaboraferf 
Thore was later a sjoithetic edition undertaken by Pao-kuei <o <)’7 
A.D.) who put together all the earlier editions and added some 
new chapters. A fuller translation still was completed by I.tsin<^ 
who traveUed m India during 671-695 A.D. and died in China on 
his return to his country, in 713 A.D., at the age of 79. Though 
I-tsing did not pay much, attention to the corrupt and unintelligible, 
readings m the text before him, this much is certain that he must 
be credited with having made the text more widely kno^vn. F™ 
translation are based several translations in other languages’ 
It has been already said that many additions were made in I-tsino''« 
version. » 

There are toee Tibetan translations, and even a fourth one 
?! translation styled Tib. I was, according 

to Tibetan tradition, undertaken in the reign of a Tibetan Kinf 
who ruled from 705 to 755 A.D. This is considered to be a very 
rehab e text and approaches the Sanskrit text as preserved in the 
palm-leaf manuscnpt. This is very valuable in controlling the 
doubtful readings of the Sanskrit text. The second version Tib II 
;^tained directly from Sanskrit, was completed in the reiom of 
King Ral-pa-ca.n (804^816 A.D.), by Jinamitra, SilendrabodM and 
le-Ses-de. This second edition differs from the first only in 
this respect that it is an enlarged and carefully revised edition 
contamng new passages inserted in the first edition. The third 
and the fourth translations are derived from I-tsing’s Chinese 
translation. The Tibetan tradition was a living one and its sound- 
ness IS proved by the agreement between the two Tibetan transla- 
tions and the palm-leaf Sanskrit manuscript 

The popularity of this Text of the Buddhists is further proved 
by translations m other languages. An Uigur translation of I-tsing’s 
version is pubhshed in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. Some fragments 
ol the same were discovered in the finds of the Third German 
Turfan Expdition. It was first taken cognizance of and partly 
pubhshed by F. W. K. MuUer. This trinslation is btld oJ 
Sion not directly, says Prof. Nobel, but through 
of Soghdish, West-MongoUan langua|es 
have been discovered. There are also translations in Mongolian, 
'^®f^nese languages. One in Khotan-lakish 
E linguistic point of view as weU as 

from the point of the histone study of the Text. 

n.s Konkomokyo in Japan, was long 
proved by the fact that Prince 
bhotoku Irailt the temple Shitennoji. The Temple of the Four 
Guardian-Gods, now called Tennoji, in Osaka, about 585-587 A D 
for a wctory that he obtained over his enemy. Now this nam? 
seems to have been derived from the sixth chapter of the book 

Guardian-Gods in that chapter 
^arantee that wherever the Sutra is (read or listened to ^th 
great respect) there they would themselves see that victory for 
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tlie worshipper and defeat for the enemy are assured. The Sutra 
came to be respected by the royal families in Japan as well as the 
countries where It was handed down. Another reason why it was 
regarded with great respect is that it contains a chapter (Xllth, 
Deveiidra-samaya) which gives , advice to royal families 
(Rajasastram pravaksyami sarvasattvahitamkaram XII. 1). 

The earlier editions of this text are: — 

(1) Siivarnaprabha^ First Fas9., edited for the first time by 

^aratchandra Das and Saratchandra Shastri (Calcutta. 
I8985 Buddhist Texts published by the Buddhist Text 
Society of India). This book remains incomplete. 

(2) Survarnaprabhasa Sutra, fii'st prepared for publication 

by Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio and after his death revised and 
edited by Hokei Idzumi, under the auspices of 
Keimeikw’ai, the Eastern Buddhist Society, Kyoto, 
1931. 

Prof. Nobel does not seem to have much utilized these texts, 
particularly the latter, wMe determining the readings accepted in 
his text. As has been already said above, the manuscripts show a 
great many variants as indicated by the editor in footnotes, which, 
by the way, contain roughly speaking, material by way of critical 
apparatus, three times the size of the original text. There appears 
to be hardly any agreement in the readings accepted by Prof. 
Nobel and the readings adopted by Idzumi in his edition. Where- 
ever the manuscripts used by the editor do not point to a certain 
definite reading, he chooses his own on the authority of the Tibetan 
or Chinese translations. At times he also indicates that the reading 
suggested by him is uncertain, as for instance in XII. 42 sanndramyd. 
He does not seem to be taking any notice of the readings given in 
Idzumi’d edition. In XII. 9 he accepts the reading rdjdndm ( ?) 
sambhavam vaksye. He refers to the reading ndni^idm in the foot- 
note, but does not refer to Idzumi's reading ndrdmm, 80 also he 
has no note to discuss the reading bdldhhdrydvirodhmah of Idzumi 
instead of kamhhayas tatkaiva ca in XII. 32. There is uncertainty 
even with regard to the exact wording of the title of the book itseli‘. 
The manuscripts (BDE) give the title Survarnaprabhasottama- 
siitraraja, while the manuscripts (ACF) and the palm-leaf manuscript 
(G) suggest Suvarna-[pra]bhasottama-Sutrendraraja. Idzumi 
accepts the title Suvarnaprabhasa Sutra. In the fragments 
discovered in Central Asia, it is called Suvarnabhasottama, which, 
according to the editor, is the original title of the book. 

The whole of the text is a strange mixture of older and later 
material and, as has been already said above, several paragraphs 
and chapters have been added to the original text. Chapters li-V 
seem to be giving the essential teachings of the Mahayana School, 
while the remaining chapters have been added from time to time 
and do not form an essential or indispensable portion of the text. 
'They are concerned’, as Mr. Idzumi observes in the Introduction 
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(p. xiv) to his edition, of the text, ‘with the promise of various 
eeiestial beings for the special protection of the devotees, the 
stories of those Buddlust followers w^ho put into practice the 
teachings of the Siitra and eulogies offered by various beings celestial 
and demoniacal. A text composed of such diverse material is 
liable to be indefinitely augmented by later hands’. The Buddhist 
principles dilated upon in this text are in agreement with those 
given in other Mahayana books like Saddharmapundarika, 
Bhadraearipranidhana, or Prajnaparamita, and readers may be 
referred to Idzumi’s edition for the detailed information. 

The first chapter tells us the advantages that accrue from the 
recitation of the text and we would ordinarily expect such things 
at the end of the text and so it is suspected to be a later addition. 
In the second chapter where Buciraketu BodMsattva raises the 
point as to why the life of the Buddha was limited to eighty years, 
■when abstaining from murder (pranatipata-vairamanam) and giving 
food (bhojana-pradana) (which he both fulfilled) were considered 
to be sufficiently strong reasons for a very long life, we are told 
the Mahayana doctrine that the Buddha was none else but the 
Dharma-kaya itself (Dharma-kayo hi Sambuddho dharmadhatus 
Tathaaatahi ldr§o Bhagavatkaya idrsi dharmadesana) and that 
as sudi he was eternal (Acintyo Bhagavan Buddho mtyakayas 
Tathagatah). The third Chapter of the Golden Drum (Survarna- 
dundublii) forms as it were the kernel of the whole Sutra. ^ in 
stanzas 5, 37 and 39 we get a clue to the title of the Sutra 
[Suvarpa-bhasottama-dundubhena samyantu dukkhastrisahasraloke 
(5); Svarnabhasottama nama sarvakarmakisayamkarl (37)^; 
isye imam de^anam svarnahasottamam ^ubham (39)]. The 
chapter is more or less a stotra, a devotional hymn of the Buc^a. 
The third and the fourth chapters agree with another Buddtot 
work of 62 stanzas called Bhadraoari (for which see Nanjio, no 114^). 
The fifth chapter deals with the doctrine of ^unyata. The sixth 
Gaturmaharajaparivarta is the longest chapter and deals with the 
efficacy of the Suvarpabhasottama-sutra, which when read or 
listened to with great respect has the power of dispelling enemies 
and the Dour Maharaja gods themselves guarantee success to the 
person devoted to the Sutra. Chapters VII, VIH, X aiffi XI are 
closely related to the Vlth and are devoted respectively to Sarasvati, 
Sri, Dpdha and the Yaksa-Chief. Sarajnaya, who are all ®qual 
partisans of the devotees of the Sutra. In Chapters v 1.1 and V Hi 
w'e also find the dliarapis reproduced from the Tibetan version. 
The separate existence of the IXth chapter is doubtful and s^e 
would rather join it with the preceding or the following, ihe 
Xnth chapter, as has been already pointed out above, lays down 
the rules of rajaSaatra. The next two chapters are more or less 
extolatory, telling us the advantages that are derived from devotion 

to the Sutra. . . , , vtw+i 

Strictly Bpeaking the text seenis to be ending with, the A-lvtii 

chapter and a new text appears to begin with the XVth. Cihapters 
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XV and XVII tell us how the ten thousand fishes had become gods 
through the i^-intlnp.a s of Jalavahana. 3.n the latter there is ® ' 

rh^nter XVt relates to a medical topic. Chapter 

the storv of the Great Being (Mahasattva) sacrificing himself befoie 

the y . present Nepalese manuscripts reveal uie 

Sts SLiLsrrts 

XVII, p. 200, lines 5-6 ‘Aham . . . tena samayena jalavahauan 
greitMdaraWbhut te the editor has added valuable appendices 

suoh^i a photographic reproduction of soine of^e P^ges of ^ 
^^Im.leaf manuscript, a section on the relation between Tib HI 
L^Tib IV, reproduction of stanzas 77-87 from Atthana-jataka, 
names of some of the things used in magic craft, the 
Dharanis in the Chinese transcription, last stanzas of the text a. 

giving us an excellent edition of the Suvar^bhasottama Sutra with 
all the critical apparatus that was available to him. 

P. V. Bapat. 

nharmnfeosa Vol. l.Part 1 : Vyavaharakagda— Vyavahara- 
matrika: Edited by Laxmans^stm 

Published by the Prajna Pathasala Mapdala,^ Wai 1937^ 

IS“fxSv + 30 + 698 + 19 + M + 72 + 4, S™ 4 

XlOl''. Price BsJ6. ^ ■ . 

The history of Hinduism, as the learned editor of the 

T.haJnakoia Im iustly pointed out in the Introduction (p. iv) 
Dharmakosa nas ]usmy pm ^ ^ been pub- 

Set ot to Pio^o. of Bomtay). “S 

of the family rites and religious usages, of the obsequial rites, ot 
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sacrifices, of the festivities and modes of worship, of the fasts and 
the pilgrimages, of the religious faiths and of the gods, of meta- 
physical speculations and the philosopMeSj of the rules governino' 
the conduct of the individual towards the family, the caste or 
society, of etWes, law and pohtics and of all the social institu- 
tons of the Hindus. The so-called ‘religious’ Hteratui-e of the 
Hmdus supplies all this material and much more. The capital 
difficulty, however, in dealing with this conglomerate of vastly 
interesting mattera has been that one has to coUect those precious 
httle grains of information on any single requisite point from an 
alarmingly massive pile of documents, at present obtainable, for the 
most part, in a carelessly edited and badly printed shape, 
iheoretically these ancient texts are of course available to anybody 
who wishes to consult them ; but as a matter of fact, owing to the 
woeful lack of properly equipped libraries in India, they are not 
obtainable except with the greatest difficulty. Under these 
circumstances we cannot be sufficiently grateful to the enterprising 
organizers of the Dharmako^a for their laudable efforts to place in 
tlie hands of the students of the history of Indian law, ethics 
sociology, religion and^ philosophy — ^in other words of Indian 
culture a classified digest of this vast material in moderatelv 
priced and neatly printed volumes, surprisingly free from printing 
mistakes. Some idea of the extensive scope of the work and the 
amount of labour involved may be had from the stupendous 
bibhography of works consulted, numbering nearly 120 Sanskrit 
texts, mcludmg such encyclopeedic works as the four Vedic 
bamhitas in their various recensions, together with their Brah- 
manas, Arapyakas, Upanisads and the medieval commentaries 
ther^n, besides the^ Mahabhai’ata and the Ramaya.na, and quite a 
number of the^ Purapas, Agamas and the Tantras 1 The excerpts 
irom the original texts and the commentaries have been so 
arranged in tMs new encyclopaBdia of Dharma that the reader 
automatically finds the facts, connected with each topic succes- 
sively dealt with, as^ far as possible chronologicaEy arranged. 
As the editor has pointed out, this encyclopsedia will therefore 
provide material for a historical study of three topics of the highest 
cuitural value, namely: (1) social institutions; (2) political insti- 
tutions ; and (3) reli^on, ethics and philosophy, of ancient India. 
Ihe material pertainmg to these topics has been arranged in the 
divisions: (1) law and administration; (2) duties 
ot the castes and the a^ramas; (3) duties enjoyed in the Puranas 
and the denominational texts of the various sects; (4) expiation; 
(o) the mscipline preparatory to final liberation; and finally (6) 
the sacrificial rituals. J w 

, , dozen or more volumes which the work will comprise, 

18 IS the first, and it deals with what is technically known as 

Vyavabara, which may be rendered as jurisprudence and legal 
procedure. This volume is of the greatest importance for a his- 
torical study of ‘the position of the individual, of the family, of 
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tlie class and the race’, in the Indian societjn la the days that 
immediately preceded the Mahomedan invasions , tie Hindu legal 
literature, as is well known, had attained tte fallest growth, and 
the present volume assembles in a convenient forna all the available 
material for a close study of this voluminous literature almost in its 
entirety. 

E% passant it may be pointed out that this rew Dharmakosa 
is going to be a real god-seiid for the editors of that other venerable 
old encyclopaedia of Bharma w^hich was knovm to Indian antiquity 
liiider the name of Mahabharata, the Epic of the Bharatas, which 
in the guise of telling a fascinating story expound a the whole of the 
Hindu Bharma in all its multifarious aspects. I shall give just one 
illustration to show how the Bliarmakosa is going be useful to the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. in the course of 

editing of the Adiparvan, I came across, in the Salsantalopakhyana, 
the stanza adityacan-drav anildnalmi ca, etc. (I, 68. 29), I had a 
vague impression that I had seen the stanza elsesThere, but search 
as I would I could not trace it. It was therefore a. real surprise and 
pleasure to me to find in the Bharmakosa full references given to 
the following 18 works in which the stanza is citedL, in some of which 
it occurs twice : Mitak^ara, Apararka, Yyavahara -kaipataru, Smrti- 
candrika, Parasara-madhava, Vyavahara-nirniaya, Smriti-emtamani, 
ISTrsimhaprasada, Bivya-tattva, Sarasvati.vila,9a^ Vyavahara- 
saukhya, Viramitrodaya, Vyavahara-prakasa, Fyavahara-udyota, 
Vyavahara-mayukha, Vivadatandava, Fyavahara-samuccaya and 
Agni-purana. And these works show the same variant anilo'nalas 
ca and anildnalau ca, with of course a sporadic transposition of 
anila and anala. Ttiis is an easy and straiglitforward stanza, 
which does not offer any special difficulties in poimi} of either reading 
or interpretation. But there is many a stanza in the satasahasri 
samMta, which offers difficulties to both, stanzas which the late 
lamented Chintamanrao Vaidya was in the habit of calling kuta- 
slokas — the 8,800 ffiokas introduced by Bhagavan Vyasa to dis- 
comfit Ms divine amanuensis Ganesa, who had sho'^m such unseemly 
hurry (Adi, Appendix I, No. 1 footnotes) — stanzias wMch the late 
Bharatacharya could not understand and therefore thought were 
recondite, but wMch are mostly merely corrupt. In these cases it 
would be most useful to know the readings of th.e stanza in other 
places and the interpretations given by different commentators. 

We take tMs opportunity to congratulate the Editorial Board 
of Dharmakosa on the successful production of this jfirst part of the 
first volume and we trust that the organizers of tfae project will be 
well provided with the means to carry on esipedifciously to comple- 
tion tMs most valuable encyclopaedia of Indian eiatiquities, which 
promises to become an indispensable work of reference to the future 
historian of Indian culture. 
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